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ost-war South-East Asia has attained political 

independence. But it is not out of the woods as 
yet. The battle for liberty has been won. Those for 
equality, food, clothes, education, national and emotional 
integration and for so many things besides have yet to 
be. Western colonialism and Japanese occupation 
authorities have both withdrawn from the South-East 
Asian scene. But they have left behind a whole host 
of problems each of which cries insistently for a quick 
and satisfactory solution. These problems are national 
as well as international. They are economic, social, 
political, cultural, educational and the like. South-East 
Asian countries have to solve not only their internal 
problems. They have to solve at the same time the 
problem of their relationship with one another and with 
the nations of the world in general and with the Great 
Powers in particular. 

The problems facing new South-East Asia, formid- 
able as they are, are not insoluble. Internal and exter- 
nal peace, adequate leadership, willingness of the people 
to suffer in the present for a better future and aid 
“without strings’ by the prosperous nations of the 
world can help South-East Asia tide over its difficulties, 
It should be borne in mind, however, that self-help is 
the best help and South-East Asia must depend prima- 

| rily on Itself for the solution of its problems. 
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PREFACE 


. South-East Asia hit the headlines during the Pacific War 
(1941-45), which was a war within a war, viz., World War II 
(1939-45). Itthrew South-East Asian life out of gear. Over- 
run by Japan during that war, South-East Asia, underwent 
untold sufferings at the time of Japanese advance into the area 
(1941-42), during Japanese occupation of it (1942-45) and after 
Japan had laid down arms in August 1945. 


Post-war South-East Asia has attained political indepen- 
dence. But it is not out ofthe woods as yet. The: battle for 
liberty has been won. Those for equality, food, clothes, educa- 
tion, national and emotional integration and for so many things 
besides. have yet to be. Western colonialism and Japanese 
occupation authorities have both withdrawn from the South- 
East Asian scene. But they have left behind a whole host of 
problems each of which cries insistently for a quick and satis- 
factory solution, These problems are national as well as interna- 
tional. They are economic, social, political, cultural, educational 
and the like. South-East Asian countries have to solve not only 
their internal problems. They have to solve at the same time 
the problem of their relationship with one another as well as 
that with the nations of the world in general and with the 
Great Powers in particular. The solution of the problem of 
international relationship has assumed an importance far beyond 
the ordinary in the context of the current cold war, which has 
been on for two decades since the curtains were rung down 
on World War II in 1945. History has thus posed a mighty 
challenge to South-East Asia. The future of the region and its 
more or less 200,000,000 inhabitants hinges on how this challenge 
is met and with what success. . It may be noted in this connec- 
tion that the problems faced by new South-East Asia are not 
very different from those which confront new nations in other 
parts of the world. 
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The problems facing new South-East Asia, formidable as 
they are, are not insoluble. Internal and external peace, 
adequate leadership, willingness of the people to suffer in the 
present for a better future and aid “without strings” from the 
prosperous nations of the world can help South-East Asia 
tide over its difficulties. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that self-help is the best help and South-East Asia must depend 
primarily on itself for the solution of its problems. 


The present volume is not a systematic history of South- 
East Asia. It seeks rather to focus attention on some of the vital 
problems of South-East Asia—with what success the readers 
will judge. Outcome of the author's on-the-spot study during 
his stay in South-East Asian countries supplemented by 


library work, it is not a research treatise. Nor does it claim 
. to be one. 


Some of the chapters in the volume were published at 
different times in the Quest (Bombay), The Modern Review 
(Calcutta), The Hindusthan Standard (Calcutta), The Prabuddha 
Bharata (Calcutta) and the Eastern World (London). The 
author is under a deep debt of gratitude to the Editors concer- 
ned and takes this opportunity of placing on record his heart- 
felt thankfulness to them. He is particularly indebted to Mr. 
B.C. Nag, Assistant Editor of The Hindusthan Standard, for 


his kind encouragement but for which the volume might never 
have been completed. 


The author's thanks are also due to Mr. Gopi Raman 
Bhattacharyya, proprietor of the Post-Graduate Book Mart, 
55, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Calcutta 9, for the keen interest he 
took in the publication of the volume and in seeing it through 
the press. The author is further indebted to him and to his 
own student Prof. Dilip Kumar Chatterjee, M. A., of the 
Department of History, the R. K. Mission Vidyamandira, Belur 
Math, Howrah, for the trouble they have taken in preparing 


the index and the meticulous care with which 


8 they have done 
the soul-killing job, 
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The time-lag between writing and publication may have 
made the treatise out date at places. Care has, however, been 
taken to remedy the defect as far as practicable. Best efforts 
notwithstanding, printing mistakes could not be avoided for 
which the author craves the indulgence of his readers. 


He will be amply rewarded if the volume can stimulate the 
inquisitiveness of his readers in modern South-East Asia and its 
problems. 


Surendra Nath College, 


M. Gandhi Rd., Calcutta 9 oirlo Bind Hering 
December 15, 1965 
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CHAPTER 1 
AN INTRODUCTION 


A4 E ee M 
Vy. Gal CUTER " 


A 'low.pressure area’ that South.East Asia is, it has been subjected to pressure 
from all sides from the beginning of its history. Down-trodden South-East Asian 
humanity like its counterpart all over the world is on the march today. South-East 
Asia, the happy hunting ground of Western colonialism till World War IL, is now almost 
wholly free. Japan overran South-East Asia during World War II and gave political 
unity to the region for the first time in history. Change of rulers encouraged instability. 
Use of local puppets by Japan fed the flames of incipient South-East Asian nationalism. 


HE post-World War II era will go down in history as the era of 

human emancipation. Between 1945, the last year of World 
War II, and 1965 the face of Asia and Africa has changed almost beyond 
recognition. Vast colonies and dependencies with their teeming millions 
tied to the apron-strings of Euro-American imperialism till the other day 
have recovered their national heritage and have been admitted to the 
comity of free nations. India, Pakistan, Burma, Indonesia, Ceylon, Vietnam 
(North and South), Laos, Cambodia, Malayasia, the Philippines, Syria, 
Palestine and Lebanon in Asia have attained the status of nation-states. 
Much of colonial Africa has been emancipated and in a year or two the 
whole of the 'Dark Continent' is almost sure to shine in the sunlight 
of independence. Asia and Africa are, in a word, on the march. 

Almost the whole of South-East Asia is free today. The region 
consists of Indonesia, North and South Vietnam, the Philippines, Thailand, 
Burma, Cambodia, Laos, Malayasia (including Singapore, Malaya, Sarawak 
and British North Borneo), Brunei and Portuguese Timor. The entire 
region was in the backwater of world-politics till World War II, which 
broke out in 1939. 

For centuries, the Western world knew next to nothing of the 
lands east of India and south of China. They were little more than 
names. Japanese push in South-East Asia in the ‘forties dramatically 
emphasized the strategic importance of the region. Interest sharpened 
when the loss of China left to the free world only the fringes of the 
continent and the off-lying islands and insular countries.’ * 

It was Spring (May 8), 1954. Nearly a decade had passed after 
the capitulation of Japan to the Allies (August, 1945). The eyes of the 
world seemed focussed on South-East Asia by the French debacle in 
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Indo-China climaxed by the fall of Dien Bien-Phu to Ho Chi Minh's 
Communist forces. 

Located strategically at the south-eastern extremity of the great 
Asian land mass, South-East Asia's boundaries isolate it effectively from 
the nearest land masses on all sides. Tall mountain ranges separate it 
from India on the west and China on the north except the north-east 
coastal region of Vietnam. 

Cora du Bois in his “Social Forces in South-East Asia" aptly des- 
cribes the region as a ‘low-pressure area.’ All through its history, the whole 
area has been subjected to pressure from all sides. Population has been 
one of the most important pressures. With an area of 1,647,116 square 
milles, South-East Asia has a population of 200,312,000. It is peopled 
for the most part by successive migratory waves forced to move south 
by constantly rising pressure upon them, ‘stemming in the last analysis 
from the Chinese.’ South-East Asia, having a lower population density 
than China, has been constantly subjected to Chinese pressure. Its 
population, it should be remembered, is less than one-third of China’s. 
There has been some pressure of population from India as well. About 
fifteen million Chinese and 1'5 million Indians have made South-East 
Asia their home. 

Culturally too, South-East Asia has all along been a ‘low-pressure 
area,’ The Sailendra and Majapahit periods of Javanese history and the 
Srivijaya epoch of Sumatran history, no doubt, witnessed the rise and 
fall of great civilizations and empires in Indonesia, one of the more 
important countries of South-East Asia. But these are to be attributed 
to the penetration of the area by Hinduism and Buddhism. Much that 
Owes its origin to Indian cultural influences—Hindu as well as Buddhist— 
Asia’s cultural life. In modern 


be admitted at the same 
these borrowings to its particular needs, 
converged upon the South 
East, Europe and America. 
cultural influence, it should b 

From the economic p 
pressure area’ and has all alon 
In ancient and medizeval times, 
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with the establishment of European supremacy. Its self-sufficient subsis- 
tence economy received a rude jolt. South-East Asia became instead a 
supplier of raw materials to the industrialized countries of the West. 
It became at the same time a leader in the rice-trade of the world. 

South-East Asia ‘has been an area of convergent political interests’ 
as well. An aggressive China moved South on several occasions in the 
past to enhance its own power and territory. Vietnam was long 
under Chinese rule, Kublai Khan invaded Burma, Cambodia and Champa 
(a part of Vietnam). He sent a punitive expedition to Java because the 
Javanese king had helped the monarch of Champa in the latter's war 
against China. Emperor Yung Lo (1403-1424) of the Ming Dynasty 
occupied much of Vietnam, controlled Upper Burma and sent expeditions 
to the lands of the South to collect tributes from the local rulers and to 
persuade them, if possible, or to force them, if necessary, to accept Chinese 
overlordship. In contrast with the Sino-South-East Asian relations, 
Indo-South-East Asian relations have been peaceful on the whole. The 
successful onslaught on the Sailendra dominions by Rajendra Chola 1 of 
Tanjore (1012-1044) in Southern India, however, shows what an expan- 
sionist India could do. Japan struck at South-East Asia only once. She 
overran the whole of South-East Asia during World War II (1939—1945). 
She carried everything before her in the earlier stages of the struggle, but 
had to retreat in the end before the massive Anglo-American counter- 
offensive. Japan would certainly have been successful in her venture, 
if she had encountered only South-East Asian resistance and not that 
of the Anglo-American allies. European powers—England, France and 
Holland—and the U. S.A. for a time established full political control 
over South-East Asia, which thus became the happy hunting ground of 
Euro-American colonialism for many years. 

Foreign penetration of South-East Asia in the past was easy due 
to weakness consequent on the division of the region into a multitude 
of small political units. ““South-East Asia at the beginning of the 16th 
century,” observes H. J. Van Mook, was “covered by a patchwork quilt 
of kingdoms, principalities, tribal chieftainships, independent cities, and 
local or regional confederations. Most of their rulers were, in Western 
eyes, absolute monarchs or ‘kings’, but their power depended to a great 
extent on the loyalty ofthe nobles or prominent subjects and even on 
the tolerance, if not the affection, of the people. Religion and law could 
never be ignored, and constant rivalries exposed almost every court and 
country to possible attack and overthrow.” ? Every new force entering 
the South-East Asian world was sure to meet with stiff resistance and 
also to get local allies. "Ships from many directions," we quote Van 
Mook again, “entered these sheltered seas ; the riches of all those courts 
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aroused the greed of neighbours and of intruders from distant lands ; 
the abundance of valuable agricultural and mineral products like rice, 
spices, pepper and cinnamon, gold and precious stones, silk and cotton 
textiles drew the ambitions and the imagination of the whole civilized 
world to the legendary coasts of Taprobane (Ceylon), Java Major and 
Minor (Java and Sumatra), the Moluccas, Siam (Thailand), Cambodia 
and Quinam (Annam).” * 

The situation has changed today. Gone are the tribal chieftain- 
ships, petty principalities, independent cities and local or regional 
confederations. A number of nation-states have taken their place. 
Weakness, however, persists. The division of the region into a number 
of small political units, in part a result of its marked geographical frag- 
mentation, a characteristic of South-East Asia when the West began its 
penetration, is still there. It is this division of South-East Asia which 
made its conquest by Europe all the easier. Divided into small units 
that it was, it could be, and was actually, taken over territory by territory. 
After a series of squabbles and conflicts in which the contestants varied, 
“the area was finally stabilized into several mutually accepted Western 
colonial holdings,” * There were British Burma, Malaya, Singapore, 
Sarawak, Brunei and British North Borneo, the Dutch East Indies 
(Indonesia) and French Indo-China (Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos). The 
U.S.A. held the Philippines. Thailand was nominally—not actually— 
sovereign. Japan, which struck at the region during World War IL, wipped 


Western imperialism and South-East Asia had a common ruler for the first 


time favourable conditions for the spread of commu- 
be noted in passing, has derived 
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Japan’s victory in the Russo-Japanese War (1904-5), the Chinese revolution 
under Sun Yat Sen (1912) and his Shan Min Chu-i (People's Principles), 
viz., National Sovereignty, Political Democracy and People’s Livelihood, 
“the stirrings of democracy and self-determination that were Allied 
rallying cries late in the First World War (1914—18) and the rise of 
Gandhian nationalism all sparked nationalist sentiment in South-East 
Asia.” 5 

Imported from the West, nationalism in the modern sense has 
existed in an embryonic form in South-East Asia from the beginning 
of the 20th century. But by the time of the outbreak of the First World 
War in 1914 it had become a factor to reckon with in the Philippines 
alone. The metropolitan powers granted a few minor concessions here 
and there to South-East Asian nationalism in the 1920’s and 1930's. These 
concessions only fed the flame of nationalism and whetted the appetite 
for self-determination, both of which flourished on the ever-increasing 
frustrations of an ever-swelling body of sympathizers. South-East Asian 
nationalists modelled themselves in many respects on the Indian National 
Congress and the Chinese Kuomintang nationalism. 

Colonial rule contains within itself the seeds of the revolt of the 
ruled against it. A revolution is directed in the last analysis against the 
power and privilege of an exclusive group. Even the most docile people 
will one day rise against rulers “with whom they have no community of 
counsel or spirit.” Force and diplomacy may keep them down for a 
time—and a very long time it may be. But such a subjection cannot be 
maintained for all time to come "even through the most ruthless forms 
of diplomacy." 

A very important factor in the evolution of South-East Asian 
nationalism is that colonialism even, its most successful form suffers 
from all the defects of absentee landlordism. Its best intentions are often 
beyond the comprehension of the colonial people or peoples concerned. 
The governmental and economic policies of the colonies are made and un- 
made by invisible hands, by foreigners "to whose thoughts and conclaves” 
the ruled have no access. The policy-makers of the colonial governments 
do not reside in the colonies. More often than not they have no first- 
hand knowledge of the lands and peoples whose arbiters of destinies they 
are. From their seats of authority in far-off capitals they do not 
unoften base their decisions on political considerations "which have little 
or nothing to do with the conditions of the community concerned." * 

The educated middle class was the pioneer of nationalism in the 
colonial world. The common man did not, in the beginning, bother much 
about anything beyond his daily bread. As Van Mook puts it, everyone but 
theaverage—a Burman, an Indonesian, a Malay, an Annamite, a Filipino— 
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everyone who stood or rose above the common man “found himself in a 
corridor of which the exit was blocked by a European or American boss 
and realised that in the last resort he would always have to obey an alien 
command.” 1 
Each colonial power provided a modern education ee however 
inadequate and unsatisfactory, to its colony or colonies and “education 
tore the veil of mysticism from the power of the West.” The portals 
of Western literature with its vast range and varied grandeur were thrown 
open to the educated South-East Asian. It seemed to explain to him the 
power of the West in terms of science and nationalism. When the white 
man stood in his way, he no longer wanted to drive him out and revert 
to the way of life of his ancestors, as he did in the early dawn of goles 
lism. On the contrary, he wanted to step into the white man's shoes 
and to exert himself the power of the latter, Western history and science 
taught him that a people can act as a permanent corporation and present 
a united front to the world in Spite of socio-political dissensions and 
squabbles at home. Opposition to foreign rule and interference gave birth 
to a desire—and a strong desire it was—for national life among Ud G 
the politically active, and for the much publicized and often ignored "Four 
Freedoms” of the late lamented President Roosevelt of the United States 
of America. à 
Rifts in the nationalist lute appeared in course of time. The bolder 
and more progressive spirits were convinced that freedom from foreign 
rule was the essential pre-condition of all real progress. They asserted 
openly what they felt. They turned more and more to agitation and 
violence. Minor groups thought that national emancipation was attainable 
through more extremist ideologies, Communism, for example. Others 
traded on religious fanaticism or on anti-foreign sentiments in general. 
The more conservative—the moderates—were alarmed by these develop- 
ments. But they very often lacked the courage of conviction and could 
not, therefore, act effectively. They had not much following among the 
people at large and were not unoften branded as traitors and lick-spittles. 
They were accused of preferring “their honorarium to their honour.” 
Nationalism went on gathering momentum in South-East Asia and 
during the late thirties of our century active nationalism, as distinct from 
the passive, arm-chair variety, was seeping down to the semi-intellectual 
groups and in some cases to the wider masses. The common man too 
was touched—at least those sections which lived near the cities, the inland 
towns, the railroads and the highways. Apparently there was little or 
no change. But there was “a certain loosening of the mind, particularly 
in the younger generation.” An inexplicable stirring of the time “that 
reached the spirit wherever rumours penetrated and tales were told” was 
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noticeable all over South-East Asia “when the armageddon (World 
War II) started” in 1939, 


It was at this stage that Japan overran the whole of South-East Asia 
in 1941-42 without any resistance worth the name. The ease with which 
Japan liquidated ABDF (American, British, Dutch and French) sovere- 
ignty in this vast region exploded the myth of Western invincibility, 
shattered the prestige of the West, robbed it of its face-value and 
seriously damaged its ability to restore the old order after Japan's capitu- 
lation following the dropping of atom bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
in August, 1945. The atom bombs, which ended one war, started another, 
more sinister, than the former. The shooting war was at end; but a 
new war, a war of nerves—the cold war—was on and kept Euro-American 
military might off balance, South-East Asia’s hour of Destiny had struck. 
To make a long story short, the independence of South-East Asian countries 
one after another was recognised. Their sovereignty became a reality. 
For once at least, the mills of the gods ground fast in the making of 
history. Decades were packed into years. The very face of South-East 
Asia was changed. 


CHAPTER 2 
LANDS AND PEOPLES OF SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


A background knowledge of the countries of South-East Asia is 
proper understanding of the problems of the region. An attempt is made in the following 
pages to give a general idea of South-East Asia, which is made up of nine sovereign states, 
a Protectorate anda Colony. They are—Brunei, Burma, Cambodia, the Federation of 
Malayasia, Indonesia, Laos, the Philippines, Thailand, Vietnam (North), Vietnam 
(South) and the Portuguese Timor. 


necessary for a 


RUNEI is situated on the north-west coast of Borneo. The sea- 

coast apart, it is bounded on all sides by Sarawak, which forms a 

part of the infant Federation of Malayasia. The capital Brunei Town on 
the Brunei River has a total population of 10,700. The only other important 
towns are Seria (Population—12,000) and Kuala Belait (Population—6,000). 
Brunei has total area of 2,226 square miles and, according to 1960 
estimates, a population of 83,877 including 31,161 Malays and Borneans, 
8,300 Chinese, 434 Indians and 394 Europeans. The indigenous races 
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are Brunei Malays (mostly fisher folk), Kedayans, Tutongs, Dusuns, 
Muruts and Dayaks. 

Rice, rubber, sago, coconuts, fruits and a variety of lesser food crops 
are the principal agricultural products of Brunei. The oil fields at Seria 
worked by the Brunei Shell Petroleum Company employ three quarters 
of Brunei's working population. Brunei, it may be noted, is the largest 
single producer of oil in the Commonwealth. 

Brunei is a British Protectorate ruled by a Sultan, who is to all 
intents and purposes a British puppet. The British Resident in Brunei 
is the de facto ruler of the Protectorate. His advice must be followed 
in all matters other than those affecting Malay customs and Islamic 


religion. 1 
forms the western part of what is known as Indo- 


China to geographers. Northern or Upper Burma, bounded on the 
west by Assam and on the north and east by Assam and China, is a 
hilly and upland country. Southern or Lower Burma comprises the 
Irrawaddy Delta, which is a well-irrigated rice-growing country—it is one 
of the principal rice bowls of the world—and the coastal regions of Arakan 
in the west and Tenasserim in the south-east. 

Burma, which comprises Burma proper, the Chin Hills, the Shan 
State, the Kachin State and the Kayah State (formerly Karenni), has a total 
area of 281,789 square miles with an estimated population of twenty 
million of which about 15:5 million belong to the Burmese race. Nearly 
a dozen indigenous racial minorities, viz, the Karens, the Shans, 
the Chins, the Kachins, the Mons or Talaings, the Nagas, the Was, the 
Zerbadis, the Arakanese Muslims, the Arakanese Kamans, the Mayedus 
and alien minorities, viz, the Indians, the Chinese and the Europeans 
account for the rest. The Karens, who numbered 1,367,673 in 1931, 
are by far the most important racial minority of Burma. 

The economy of Burma depends mainly on. rice, which is the 
principal crop of the country. Groundnuts, pulses and beans, jute, 
cotton, tobacco and sugarcane are the other important agricultural products. 
Oil, precious stones, tin ores and concentrates, tungsten ores and con- 
centrates, mixed tin and tungsten, lead ore and concentrates and zinc 
concentrates are the principal mineral wealth of Burma. Forests, which 
cover about 55% of the total land area of the country, were nationalised 
in 1948, Teak is the most important timber of Burma. A twenty- year 
plan for forest development at a cost of thirty million Kayats (I Kayat= 
Is. 6d) was drawn up in 1956. Honkong, India, Pakistan, the United 
Kingdom and West Germany are the principal buyers of Burmese 


timber. 372,000 cubic tons of teak were extracted from th 
Burma in 1961. e forests of 
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down the outer coastline, they pushed the Khmer peoples more into the 
interior and into the remote mountain areas. 


Cambodia's economy is almost wholly based on agriculture, stock- 
raising and fishing. Three-fourths of the cultivated land is utilised for 
the cultivation of rice, which is the staple food crop and a major export 
product. Rubber is the principal source of export earnings and the 
rubber plantations, mostly French-owned, are the only major Cambodian 
enterprises producing exclusively for the export market. Corn is grown 
mainly for animal feed and for export. Excellent pepper is grown mostly 
on scientifically operated estates. Other products include sugarcane, 
kapok, tobacco, and coffee. Livestock raising and fresh as well as salt water 
fishing contribute important proteins to the national diet and leave a 
considerable exportable surplus. About half the country is under forest, 
which have yet to be properly exploited. Timber, fire wood and charcoal 
are the principal forest products of Cambodia. The mineral resources of 
the country have not been extensively exploited so far. Virtually all re- 
quirements for manufactured goods have to be met by imports and imports 
in recent years have exceeded exports by an average of about U.S. $24 
million annually. “Low tax revenues in the public sector of the economy, 
a shortage of investment capital in the private sector, and a lack of trained 


and skilled personnel in nearly all fields leave Cambodia heavily depen- 
dent on foreign aid."! 


The history of Cambodia reaches back about 2,000 years and its 
people, the Khmers, who comprise about 90% of the population, are as 
homogeneous and racially pure as they were in ancient days. A French 
Protectorate till 1946, Cambodia was granted independence in that year and 
made an Associated State within the French Union in 1949. France 
recognized Cambodia as a separate independent country in 1953. She 
became a full member ofthe United Nations two years later. Cambodia 
is a Parliamentary Democracy ruled under the constitution promulgated 
by King Norodam Sihanouk in 1947, which provides for a Cabinet and a 
bi-cameral legislature. The lower house, the National Assembly, is 
elected by universal suffrage and consists of 77 members. The upper 
house, the Council of the Kingdom, consists of 24 members elected by 
limited suffrage representing professional, regional and certain other 
interests. Laws are sent to the Council for approval after they have 
been passed by the Assembly. 'The Cabinet is responsible to the 
Assembly ; but the Ministers are appointed by the Head of the State. 


Indonesia The Indonesian archipelago lying between latitudes 
11°S-6°N and longitudes 95%-141°E includes about 3,000 islands. Of these 
islands mention may be made of Java and Madura, Sumatra, Kalimantan 
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(South Borneo), Sulawesi (The Celebes), Banka, Billiton, the Moluccas; 
West Irian (New Guinea), Western Timor, Bali and Lombok. Indonesia 
with an area of 735,865 square miles had a population of 97 million in 
1962. The principal indigenous races of the archipelago include the 
Javanese and the Sundanese in Java, the Bataks, the Achinese and the 
Menangkabus in Sumatra, the Balinese in Bali, the Madurese in Madura, 
the Dyaks in Kalimantan, the Papuans in West Irian and the Menadonese 
and the Bugis in Sulawesi. There are besides about 3,000,000 Chinese, 
between 25,000—30,000 Indians and Pakistanis and a handful of Europeans 
and Americans in Indonesia. 


Rice, maize, cassava, sweet potatoes, groundnuts, sugarcane, tobacco, 
tea, coffee, palm oil, palm kernels, rubber, copra and hard fibres are the 
principal crops of Indonesia. Logs, sawn wood, firewood and charcoal 
are the principal forest products and tin, coal, bauxite and crude oil are the 
principal mineral wealth of the archipalago. 


A Dutch colony for more than 300 years, Indonesia was formerly 
known as the Dutch East Indies. Japan occupied Indonesia during 
World War Il and remained in occupation of the country from March- 
April 1942 to August 1945. The new masters of the country encouraged 
anti-European nationalism among the children of the soil during the latter 
part of their occupation. With Japanese blessings a Republic of Indonesia 
was proclaimed on August 17, 1945 with Dr. Soekarno as its President. 
On their return to Indonesia in 1946 the Dutch refused to recognize the 
Republic. There followed a long and bitter but avoidable war between 
the Dutch and the Indonesian Republicans. The former finally bowed to 
the inevitable and accepted the fait accompli. They recognised the 
independence of the Republic of the United States of Indonesia by the 
Hague Agreement (December 1949). Complete sovereignty was transferred 
unconditionally and irrevocably by the Netherlands Government to the 
United States of Indonesia, which was recognised as an independent and 
sovereign state. The Dutch army and navy were to be withdrawn from 
Indonesia as soon as possible. The U.S. I. was to be governed by a 
House of Representatives, a Senate, a Prime Minister with a Cabinet 
and a President. Holland and the U. S.I. were to form the Dutch- 
Indonesian Union. Holland and Indonesia were to be equal partners 
of this Union. 


The Union never functioned. By 1953, the Indonesian nationalists 
had withdrawn from the Hague Agreement or cancelled its last 
remnants. Indonesia finally abrogated the Union in 1956. Dutch 
interests and Dutch nationals were forced out ofthe country gradually. 
Indonesia broke off diplomatic relations with Holland in over 
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the West Irian issue. Diplomatic relations between the two countries 
were restored in March 1962 after the settlement of the dispute. 


Theoretically, Indonesia is a democratic state of unitary structure. 
Sovereignty is vested in the people and exercised by the government 
together with the People’s Consultative Assembly and the House of 
Representatives (Parliament). In accordance with the principle of 
“guided democracy” introduced by President Soekarno in 1957 
functional groups are represented in the People’s Consultative Assembly 
as well as in the House of Representatives. In reality, Indonesia is 
today a thinly veiled military dictatorship with Dr. Soekarno as 
the life President. 


The Federation of Malayasia—The Federation of Malayasia, the 
youngest state of Asia ushered into existence on September 16, 1963, is in 
a very real sense a brain-child of Prime Minister Tungku Abdur 
Rahman of Malayasia (and of the Malayan Union). 


He mooted the idea in the Foreign Correspondents’ Association 
at Singapore on May 27, 1961—''Malaya today as a nation realises 
that she cannot stand alone and in isolation. Outside of international 
politics the national politics must be broad-based. Sooner or later, 
she should have an understanding with Britain and the peoples of 
the territories of Singapore, Borneo, Brunei and Sarawak. 


The United Kingdom and, of course, the U.S. A. smiled on the 
idea. The Governments of Malaya and the United Kingdom appointed 
the Cobbald Commission on January 17, 1963 to ascertain the views 
of the peoples of Sabah (North Borneo) and Sarawak on the proposed 
merger of their territories with Malaya, Singapore and Brunei into 
a Federation of Malayasia. The Commission reported early in 1962 
that "a Federation is an attractive and workable project and is in 
the best interests of the Borneo territories." 


Indonesia and the Philippines were not happy. They were 
angry, the former hysteric, The matter was referred to the United 
Nations. A representative of the Secretary-General U Thant and a 
team of eight officials of the United Nations Secretariat conducted 
an on-the-spot enquiry in August-September 1962 and reported on 
September 14 that 61% of the peoples of Sarawak and Sabah were in 


favour of the proposed Federation; 222% were not. The rest had 
no opinions. 
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The birth of Malayasia was delayed by fifteen days because of 
Filipino and Indonesian opposition. Neither wanted the creation of 
so rich and strong a state so near their borders, on their door-steps, 
so to say. Indonesia argues that Malayasia gives a new lease of life 
to neo-colonialism in South-East Asia. The objection of the Philippines 
stems from its ancient claims on Sabah. It contends further that 
Malavasia “carries in her womb the seeds of communist subversion.” 


The Federation of Malayasia is made up of the Malayan Union, 
Singapore, Sabah and Sarawak. It has a total area of 127,281 square 
miles and a population of 9,688,000 distributed as follows :— 


Area Population 
The Malayan Union 50,599 square miles 6,825,000 
Singapore 2243. " 1,665,000 
Sabah 29387 „ : 454,000 
Sarawak 47,070 vias $ 744,000 
Total — 127,281 5, », Total—9,688,000 


All these territories have more or less the same climate, 
geographical characteristics and large timber and mineral resources. 
The Federation is a “sovereign” state though there are some British 
bases in Singapore and other centres. It is an independent monarchy 
within the (British) Commonwealth of Nations. The Head of the 
State bears the ponderous title of Duli Yang Maha Mulia Seri Paduka 
Baginda Yang de Pertuan Agong, who is also the paramount ruler 
of the Malayan Union. The Union, it may be noted in passing, has 
nine Sultanates, viz, these of Selangor, Kelantan, Kedah, ‘Trengganu, 
Negri-Sembilan, Perak, Perlis, Johore and Pahang. The constitution 
of Malayasia is patterned after that of the Malayan Union, The 
Malayan Parliament has been enlarged to accommodate the federating 
units. The Senate (Dewan Negara) has two appointed and two elected 
members from Borneo. The House of Representatives (Dewan Ra'yat) 
is composed of 104 members from the Malayan Union, 24 from 
Sarawak, 16 from Borneo and 15 from Singapore. Direct general 
election to the Federal House of Representatives and to each house 
of the Borneo legislature is to be introduced before August 31 1908. 


The first Yung di Pertuan (Head of the State) has been nominated 
jointly by the British Crown and Yung di Pertuan Agong (Head of 
of the State) of the Malayan Union. He is to hold office for two 
years. Islam is the state religion of Malayasia is general ; but Sarawak 
and Borneo have no state religion. The Federal constitution guarantees 
freedom of conscience to all citizens. 'The Malay language or Bahasa 
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Malayu is the state-language. But English will be the official language 
till 1973 unless the legislature decides otherwise. Kuala Lumpur, the 
capital of the Malayan Union, is the seat of the High Court of 
Malayasia. 


The Chinese constitute 42% of the population of Malayasia. 
Most of them are pro-Peking and may try to subvert the new state. 
Other races taken together, however, outnumber the Chinese and 
Tungku Abdur Rahman, who is the Prime Minister of the Malayan 
Union as well as of the Federation of Malayasia, has acted firmly 
and has put a curb onall subversive activities and subversive political 
parties. Malayasia derives additional strength from the report of the 
representative of the Secretary General of the United Nations and 
from the Anglo-Malayasian Defence Agreement. The latter commits 
the United Kingdom to the defence of Malayasia against all external 
aggression. The creation of Malayasia is of great economic advantage 
to the constituent units. One of its greatest assets will be the 
conbined skill of its nearly ten million people working to a common 
purpose in a common homeland. Their combined efforts will stimulate 
economic development and raise the standard of living of the territories 
concerned. Malayasia will be, moreover, a none-too-negligible bulwark 
against any probable putsch of the Chinese colossus to the south. 


Indonesia and the Philippines had originally agreed to accept 
the verdict of the United Nations on the formation of Malayasia. 
Both, however, have gone back on their word—Indonesia has been 
waging an undeclared war against Malayasia since its birth. 
They have broken diplomatic relations with the Malayan Union 
have refused to recognise Malayasia.? The opposition of the Philippines 
seems to have calmed down a little. But not so that of Indonesia. 
She is disconsolate and on the war path. She has cut off diplomatic 
as well as economic relations with the Malayan Union, the villain of 


the piece according to her. The loss, of course, is more hers than of 
Malaya's or Malayasia's. 


and 


The policy of Indonesia is motivated by 


three factors, viz, 
jealousy of a more prosperous nei 


ghbour, diversion of her own people's 
attention from the abysmal poverty and endless misery at home and, 


last but not least, humouring Red China whom she can ill afford to 
displease or disoblige. 


Laos—Laos in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula has an area of 141,780 
square miles and a population: of 3,000,000 composed of Laotians, 
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Thais, Chinese and Indonesians. Buddhism is the national religion of 
Laos and the Buddhist calendar is used by the Laotian people. 

Laos is almost exclusively an agricultural country, 95% of its 
people being dependent on agriculture. Rice is the principal crop and 
basic national food. Teak is the main forest product. Copper, gold, 
tin, antimony, tungsten, lignite, zinc, bauxite and salt are the principal 
mineral wealth of Laos. But only tin and gold are extracted in some 
quantities. There are besides some oil fields and coal mines in Laos. 
But it has not been possible so far to start extraction because of 
unsettled conditions of the country. 

On the attainment of independence in 1946 Laos became an Asso- 
ciated State within the French Union. She became a fully independent 
country in October 1953. Laos became a full member of the United 
Nations in 1955. She is a monarchy ruled by a hereditary king with the 
help of a Council of Ministers. The legislative power is vested ina 
National Assembly of 60 members elected by universal suffrage for four 
years. The power of the Assembly is restricted to organic laws, the 
budget, loans, amnesty and laws concerning individual status. It can 
study other Bills only if submitted to it by the Council of Ministers. A 
consultative body known as the Council of the King composed of nine 
members-six selected by the King and three by the Assembly-holds office 
for six years. 

At the request of the Geneva Conference, 1954, a Commission was set 
up for ending hostilities in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. The Conference 
decided that the Pro-communist Pathet Lao should have control of the 
two northern provinces of Phong Saly and Sam Nua pending a settlement 
between the Royal Laotian Government and the Pathet Lao. The 
nationalist Prime Minister Prince Souvanna Phouma and his half-brother 
Prince Suphanouvong, the Pathet Lao leader, agreed in 1958 that the 
armed forces of the Pathet Lao should be integrated with the national 
army and that a new political party should be formed from the political side 
of the Pathet Lao. The new party to be known as the New Lao Haksat 
was to be led by Prince Suphanouvong. The New Lao Haksat captured 
13 Assembly seats in the elections of 1958. Troubles in the newly 
elected Assembly because of the new party and due to the corrupt activi- 
ties of some of the older members led to the resignation of Prince 
Souvanna Phouma before long. Mr. Sananikone became the new Prime 
Minister. 

Anti-communist that Mr. Sananikone was, he expressed the desire 
for a close friendship with the West. He suspended the Assembly in 
1959 and introduced an interim constitution which gave him authoritarian 
powers. The time-limit for integrating the remaining Pathet Lao forces 
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in the north into the national army expired in 1959. But two batallions 
refused integration. They were encircled by the Royal Laotian troops. 
One of the batallions finally agreed to integration. The other escaped 
to the jungles. Peking and Hanoi complained that the Geneva Agreement 
had been violated and informed the Soviet Union and the United Kingdom, 
co-chairmen of the Geneva Conference, 1954, of the alleged violation. 
Peking and Hanoi demanded at the same time the re-constitution of the 
Commission formed by the Conference for ending hostilities in Indo- 
China. The Commission, it may be noted, had ceased to function 
after the settlement between Prince Souvanna Phouma and Prince 
Souphanouvong in 1958, 


Fresh elections were held in 1960 (April). Captain Kong Lae 
seized power on August 9,1960 without any resistance. The Govern- 
ment of Kong Lae resigned within a few days and Prince Souvanna 
Phouma took over as the Prime Minister on August 29. Negotiations 
between Prince Souvanna Phouma and Prince Suphanouvong resulted in 
the formation of a Committee for the "unification of Laos" in October 
The formation of a coalition cabinet in November was followed bya 
right wing insurrection in Laos. The insurgents captured Luang Prabang 
and marched on Vientiane. February 1961 witnessed intensive but futile 
diplomatic exchanges. The International Truce Supervisory Commission 
appointed by the Geneva Conference was reconvened. A Cease-fire was 
ordered in May 1961. A cease-fire Agreement was signed by the Royal 
Laotian Government and the Pathet Lao. The Rightists, the Neutralists 
and the Pathet Lao met round the conference tables at Geneva in the 
same month. The U.K., the U.S. A, the U.S. S. R. France, Canada, 
Poland, India, Burma, Cambodia, North Vietnam and China were invited 
to the conference. A single Laotian delegation was appointed in June 


and after protracted discussions a draft declaration on the neutrality of 


Laos was adopted in December (1961). In February 1962 Prince Souvanna 
Phouma and Prince Suphanouvong agreed to form a coalition. government. 

In July 1962 Prince Souvanna Phouma, Prince Suphanouvong and 
the Rightist leader Prince Boun Oum met for talks on the Plain of Jars 
in Laos. The Princes agreed to form a coalition government of the 
Rightist, the Leftist and the Neutralist factions headed by them. Prince 
Souvanna Phouma was to be the Prime Minister. The coalition govern- 
ment took office on June 23 and proclaimed a country-wide cease-fire 


thus bringing to an end the internal strife, which. had afflicted Laos 
since 1960. 


The Philippines— The Philippines is an archipalago comprising about 
7,100 large and small islands. 2,733 of these islands are named. The 
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rest are unnamed. The principal islands are Luzon, Mindanao, Samar, 
Negros, Palawan, Panay, Mindoro, Leyte, Cebu, Bohol and Masbate. 
The entire archipelago is 115,600 square miles in area. The total popu- 
lation was estimated at 28,000,000 in 1963. 

Rice, sugar-cane, coconuts, Manila hemp, tobacco, corn, sweet 
potatoes and yams are the principal crops grown on the archipelago. 
Rice corn, sweet potatoes and yams are the staple food-stuffs of the 
people. Sugar, copra, Manila hemp, tobacco and pine apples are the 
principal export products. Sixty percent of the land area of the Philippines 
is under forest of which ninety-seven percent isowned by the govern- 
ment. Mineral deposits worked in any quantity include gold, silver, 
iron, copper, manganese, chrome, coal, rock asphalt, lead and zinc. Copper 
extraction has increased in recent years and an open-cast mine has begun 
operation with a daily output of 4,500 tons. Reserves of copper ore are 
estimated to be enough for 100 years. 


Spain ruled over the Philippines till 1898 when the country passed 
into the hands of the U. S. A.. It was governed by the U. S. A. from 
1899 to 1935 through a Governor-General and a Council of State. The 
Commonwealth of the Philippines, ushered into existence by the Tydings- 
McDuffie Act, 1934, was to be a completely independent republic after 
1945. The Philippines was overrun by Japan early in 1942 and remained 
under Japanese occupation till 1945. With the return of peace in the 
Philippines in 1945 the Commonwealth Government was restored, The 
U.S. A. granted complete independence to the Philippines. within less 
than a year and the Republic of the Philippines came into existence on 
July 4, 1946. The President is the Head of the State. He is assisted by 
a Vice-President. Each is elected by direct popular vote for a four-year 
term. Both the President and Vice-President are eligible for re-election. 
The legislative power is vested in a bi-cameral Congress comprising a 
102-member House of Representatives and a 24-member Senate. Both 


the Houses are elected by the people. 


Thailand — Thailand, with an area of 380,400 square miles and a 
population of 25,520,000 is situated between 6°—21° N. latitude and 
97°—196° E. longitude. The population shows an increase of 2,8% over 
the previous decade. The increase is due directly to the availability of 
better medical services which has resulted in a fall in death rate. Nine- 
tenths of the population (over 25,000,000) live in villages. 


The West looks upon the Thais as a light-hearted people. Tolerant 


to an extent unsurpassed in Asia and unequalled in most countries of the 
West, they permit all religious denominations to set up. schools, churches 
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and cathedrals. Over ahundred thousand Christians and nearly 750,000 
Muslims in Thailand are allowed full freedom by the Thai Government. 


“There are some 3,000,000 Chinese in the country and they are 
closely watched. They are barred from some professions and trades. 
Chinese schools must hoist the Thai flag every day, and Thai is the 
official language. The teaching of Chinese is restricted, and it is extremely 
difficult for a Chinese boy or girl to enter a Thai state school.” (3) But 
the Chinese minority has made itself indispensable to Thailand and the 
Thais. They are the traders, shopkeepers, goldsmiths and silversmiths. 
They are also the dealers in precious stones. They are the owners of rice 
factories. The money-lending business is in their hands. The Chinese, 
in a word, run the Thai economy. 

Thailand is the rice bowl of Asia. Over 90% of the total cultivated 
area produces rice with an average yield of 8,000,000 tons per annum. 
84.8% of the working population is engaged in agriculture and fishing 
and 2.3% in industry. Rice was the principal item of export in 1962. 
Hongkong, Indonesia and Malaya are the largest markets of Thai rice. 
The export trade in rice was a State monopoly till 1955 when it was 
thrown open to private commercial channels. 


About 63% of the land area of Thailand is under forest. Rubber 
and teak are among the country's main export products. The large 
rubber plantations yield 150,000 tons of rubber and this is 20% of the total 
value ofthe exports of Thailand. She has enormous reserves of teak. 
Cotton, sugar-cane and tobacco yields are steadily on the increase. The 
quality of cattle and water buffaloes is improving. Their number is on the 


increase. Thailand is besides one of the leading tin producing countries of 


the world. It has also large resources of Copper, iron, manganese and 
wolfram. The average food consumption is higher than in any other 
South-East Asian and Far Eastern country. 

Thailand is the oldest independent state in South-East Asia. It 
has never been colonized. 
1932. There have been 
thirty-three years. The 


which forms a part of the Indo-Chinese 
French Protectorates of Tongkin (North 
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Vietnam), Annam (Central Vietnam) and the former French colony ot 
Cochin-China. It is situated between latitudes 8°—23° N. and longitudes 
100°—109° E. 

North Vietnam has an area of 60,000 square miles and an estimated 
pópulation of 13,000,000. There are besides a large number of refugees 
who do not figure in the statistics of either North or South Vietnam. 
Rice, jute, tea, coffee, castor oil seeds, groundnuts, cotton, sugar-cane and 
tobacco are among the chief agricultural products of North Vietnam. 
The pride of place, however, belongs to rice. The Red River Delta is 
the principal rice-growing area of the country. According to the North 
Vietnam Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, forests cover one-third 
of the country and contain valuable timber, such as, teak and irom wood. 
There are considerable deposits of tin, iron, coal, antimony, manganese, 
pyrites, phosphates and apatite in the mines of North Vietnam. 2,811,400 
tons of coal and 452,600 of apatite were raised in 1961. 


The predominantly communist League for the Independence of 
Vietnam took up arms against the French in 1947. The League had 
won considerable territories by 1954 and proclaimed the areas under 
its control as the Democratic Republic of Vietnam with Dr. Ho Chi 
Minh as its President. The Geneva Conference on Indo-China (July 
1954) agreed to partition Vietnam along the 17th parallel. The partition 
was to be a temporary measure and elections were to be held throughout 
Vietnam in June 1956. Hanoi became the capital of North Vietnam.. 
The stipulated elections have not been held so far. Nor is there any 
indication that they will be held at any time in the foreseeable future. 


South Vietnam _South Vietnam with an area of 65,000 square miles 
has an estimated population of 14,000,000. There are besides a million 
refugees from North Vietnam, who are not included in the official 
returns. 

Rice, the principal crop of South Vietnam, is grown largely in the 
Mekong Delta. Among other agricultural products mention may be 
made of tobacco, rubber, jute, coffee, cocoa, tea and pepper. Agricultural 
production suffered in 1962 through floods and unstable political 
conditions. The cultivated area in that year was about 11% less than 
that in 1960. 

All Vietnamese heavy industries being concentrated in North 
Vietnam, South Vietnam had no heavy industry worth the name when 
the country was partitioned in 1954. Though coal, lumber, tin, zinc, 
lead, phosphates, gold and water power are available in South Vietnam, 
they are little exploited at present. 
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South Vietnam became a republic on the abdication of the French 
puppet H. M. Bao Dai in October 1955. Mr. Ngo Dinh Diem became 
the first Head of the State, General elections for South Vietnam (not 
for whole Vietnam as stipulated in the Geneva Agreement, 1954) were 
held in March 1956. Ngo Dinh Diem was voted to power with an over- 
‚whelming majority. The elections, it has been rightly alleged, were 
rigged. 


The Diem regime has since fallen, South Vietnam is in turmoil 
today. 


Portuguese Timor— Th: > d of Timor in the Indonesian archipelago 
is shared by Portugal and (i. M of Indonesia. The eastern half 
of the island is a Portuguese colony with its capital and chief port at 
Dili. According to the census returns of 1950—Portuguese Timor had no 
census after 1950— Portuguese Timor had a population of 442,378 of whom 
568 were Europeans. There were besides some Indians, Chinese, Arabs 
and Africans. Coffee, cocoa, copra, cotton, sandal-wood, bees, was, skins 
hides, rubber, oil, nuts and kapok are the chief exports. 


Early in 1957, a concession to prospect for oil in Portuguese Timor 
was granted to the Australian Timor Oil Ltd. More recently American 
capital has also been invested in this company. 


CHAPTER : 3 
BALI, THE ISLE OF GODS 


The small island of Bali encircled by the Indian Ocean and the Sea of 
with a population of about 2.5 of million is 
in the morning of the world.” 
where Hinduism still survives, 
fight have made Bali a tourists’ 
for honesty. ‘lo a Javanese, life’ 
least once. 


Java 
“the people and country as it was 
It is the only country excepting India and Nepal 
Balinese temples, dances, handicrafts and cock 
paradise. The Balinese have an enviable reputation 
s pilgrimage is incomplete unless he or she visits Bali at 


2,905 square miles of land, a mere 93 miles from east to west 
and 57 miles at its widest from north to south constantly lashed by 
the waves of the Indian Ocean on the south and by those of the 
Java Sea on the north. That is Pulau Dewata Bali (Bali, the Isle of 
Gods). The narrow and shallow Strait of Bali separates it from Java 
in the Indonesian Archipelago. It is the only place outside India 
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and Nepal where Hinduism is a living faith and Hindu-Buddhist cultural 
traces are still clearly discernible in the Balinese life and culture. 


Jawaharlal Nehru has described Bali and the Balinese as a “people 
and country as it was in the morning of the world.” Some have 
called it the “Isle of Paradise.” Others again have described it as 
“The Gem of the Tropics.” In the opinion of an erstwhile Professor of 
English in an Indonesian University, Bali is “Java as it might have 
been—Java before Islam and without the Dutch.” To the Javanese, 
itis Pulau ‘Dewata’, the Isle of Gods, and life's experience is incom- 
plete without a visit to Bali. 


Bali has a population of about 2.5 million. The tiny island is 
studded with volcanoes. Gunung Agung, the Himalayas of Bali 
(10,473 ft.), Gunung Kau (7,893 ft.) and Gunung Batur (5,000 ft.) are 
among the more notorious live volcanoes of Bali. In devastating eruptions 
during 1963 Gunung Agung and Gunung Batur took a heavy toll of lives, 
rendered thousands homeless and have laid waste a fifth of the island. 
Balinese volcanoes are, however, a blessing in disguise to its people. 
Volcanic ashes preserve and enhance the fertility of the soil and Bali is 
one of the most fertile islands of the Indonesian archipelago. The fertility 
of the soil supplemented by the industry of the Balinese peasantry has 
made the island a gold-bearing land. In 1960, it grew 476,448 tons of 
paddy, which together with tea, coffee, tobacco, cocoa, ground nuts, 
bananas, papaws and coconuts constitutes the principal agricultural 
wealth of Bali. As a paddy-grower the Balinese cultivator has no peer, 
far less a superior, in the Indonesian Archipelago. 


Tourists from far and near are drawn to Bali by its scenic beauty, its 
handicrafts and last but not least, its world-famous dances. The Balinese 
have an enviable reputation for honesty and simplicity. Fairer in com- 
plexion than the Javanese, their next-shore neighbours on the west, they 
are a more handsome people with sharper features and more shapely 
physiques. Their women have a majestic gait and a dignified bearing, 
which are attributed to their centuries-old habit of carrying loads on the 
head. Their movements are graceful in the extreme. Balinese beauties 
would not cover their breasts in days gone by. But bare bosoms are now 
a rarity and covering the breasts is compulsory under the laws of the land. 
Time-honoured customs, however, die hard and laws are not unoften 
powerless against them. 

Balinese are Hindus almost to a man. Theirs is no orthodox 
Hinduism, however. Balinese Hinduism is in fact a compound of 
Hinduism and Buddhism imported from India and of indigenous 
animism and nature-worship. The. survival of a microscopic Hindu 
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minority in a region with an overwhelming Muslim Sie E^ En 
the miraculous. The ruling family of the Majapahit = 4 m "s 
Eastern Java fled to Bali with a large section of the nobility N dem 
close of the 15th century A. D. or the beginning of the 16t w i ie 
foundation of that empire had been undermined by internal dissension: 
and Muslim aggression. Islam spread all over Java before long. 


The earliest references to Bali are to be found in the ES E 
Chinese merchants about the middle of the first millennium B. M r ‘ai 
speak highly of the social life and agricultural organisation of m E 
people of the day. Hinduism perhaps reached the i shores of Bali t x 
Indian merchants and missionaries. The Balinese came in E 
with the Javanese Hindus at a later date. The royal families of E 
two islands used to inter-marry. King Udayana of Bali, himself the 
son of a princess of Champa, married the Javanese princess aig ff 
in the 10th century A.D.. Their son Erlangga ruled over y 
and Eastern Java. After Erlangga's death (C.1014 AD.) his poe 
brother Anak Wungsu ruled independently in Bali. Bali again pas 
under Javanese yoke in the late 14th or early 15th century when Gadja 
Mada, the Prime Minister of the Majapahit Emperor Hayam Wuruk of 
Eastern Java, conquered the island. Bali re-gained its independence after 
the fall of the Majapahit Empire before the advancing arms of Islam. 
Balinese were great fighters and were known as such all over insular South- 
East Asia. They conquered the island of Lombok to the east of Bali 
and reduced its Muslim population (the Sasaks) to submission. The latter 
had their revenge centuries later towards the close of the 19th century 
when the Dutch, invited by them, wrested Lombok from the hands of the 


Balinese. Bali itself was conquered by the Dutch in the beginning of ia 
20th century, Buleleng (Singgaradja) on the northern coast was the only 
Dutch foo 


t-hold on Bali as late as 1848, The Dutch authority over the 
whole of Bali was established in 1908, 

Pre-1908 Bali was divided 
‘radja’ (king) of its own. 
(Denpasar), Singgaradja (Bul 
Djembiana. The 'sati' 


into eight principalities each under a 
These wre—Gianjar, Klungkung, Badung 
eleng), Bangli, Karangasem, Tabanan and 
(immolation ofthe widow on the funeral pyre of 
her dead husband) used to be practised in the chiefs' families. Ona 
chief's death all his widows would be beheaded and their dead bodies 
burnt along with their spouse's. The Dutch sent an expedition to Bali in 
1906 ostensibly to stop the ‘sati’ and to redress some real or imaginary 
grievances of a Chinese protegee of theirs. The Dutch army landed at 
Sanur on the southern coast and marched on Denpasar four miles away. 
The A of Denpasar led a ‘puputan’ or suicide attack against the 
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advancing enemy and fell fighting with his army and his clan (including 
women). The history of Rajasthan in India furnishes numerous instances 
of similar mass suicide. The ‘radja’ of Klungkung with his army and 
kinsmen fell in a ‘puputan’ against the Dutch two years later in 1908. 
The last flicker of Balinese independence was thus extinguished and Bali 
was incorporated in the Dutch East Indies (Indonesia). 


The Dutch guarded Bali zealously as a museum-piece. Settlement by 
_outsiders and acquisition of landed property by them on the island were 
discouraged. The Dutch fled away after the Japanese occupation of 
Indonesia in 1942. They came back after the capitulation of Japan in 
1945 (August). The Republic of Indonesia proclaimed on August 17, 
1945 was in no mood to submit to the incoming Dutch. Clashes between 
the Dutch and the Indonesian Republicans followed. The Linggadjati 
Agreement (1947) sought to put an end to the conflict. According 
to the Agreement, Indonesia was to be an independent federation and 
Bali was to form a province of East Indonesia, which was to be a 
constituent unit of the Federation envisaged in the Agreement. Bali 
is today a province of the sovereign Republic of Indonesia. 


The Balinese are not image-worshippers like the Hindus of India. 
The four traditional castes are the Brahmins, the Kshatriyas, the Vaisyas 
and the Sudras. Caste rules are not, however, rigid. Inter-dining and inter- 
marriages are not tabooes. Untouchability is unknown. Castes have their 
distinctive surnames, which are used before the names as in China. 
Different surnames are used by Kshatriyas of different groups. Brahmins 
are held in high respect. They alone can officiate at religious ceremonies, 
such as, worship of the gods and the goddesses, wedding, cremation and 
the like. Priests are called 'pedandos. Men as well as women can 
officiate as priests. Temple-keepers are called ‘pemangkus’. They are not 
Brahmins. Both men and women can work as 'pemangkus'. 


Siva is the principal deity of the Balinese pantheon. Other gods 
and goddesses are Brahma, Vishnu, Surya and gods and goddesses of 
the mountains, the seas, the rivers and the like. Sanskrit ‘mantras’ (sacred 
formulae) are an essential part of religious ceremonies. The language of 
the ‘mantras’ has long lost their purity and the pronunciation and 
intonation of the ‘pedandos’ are anything but phonetic. The Balinese 
are omnivorous and this inspite of their Hinduism. They eat almost 
anything that walks, crawls, swims or flies. The Brahmins, however, 
do not eat beef. 


Five days make a Balinese week. Seven weeks or thirty-five days ` 
make a month and six months or two hundred and ten days make a year. 
There are festivals and religious celebrations all the year round. The 
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annual ceremony to drive away evil spirits, special prayers for the dead 
thanks-giving in honour of Dewi Shri (the goddess of prosperity, of paddy) 
the ceremony for the security and prosperity of the country, the festivals 
marking the nativity of the more important deities and ceremonies relating 
to the daily needs of the deities are some of the more important Balinese 
religious observances. 

The cremation of the dead is by far the most important of the 
Balinese religious rites. The Balinese believe that the soul of the dead 
is liberated only after the cremation of his or her body. Mourning has, 
therefore, no place in a Balinese funeral. It is, on the contrary, a joyous 
occasion. The ceremony is rather expensive and has to be prepared 
over a long time. Sometimes there is an interval of two or more years 
between death and cremation. The poor bury their dead pending 
creamation. The comparatively well-to-do preserve the dead body as 
best they can. When all arrangements for the cremation are ready, the 
relatives and the co-villagers of the dead carry the bodies and disinterred 
bones in a grand procession to the cremation ground on an auspicious day. 
Dancers and orchestras march at the head of the proccession. The high- 
priest accompanies the procession on a sedan chair. The cremation ground 
reached, the dead bodies and the disinterred bones are placed in the 
cremation pavilion. The highpriest chants ‘mantras’ and a fire is kindled 
by rubbing two pieces of wood against each other Or with a burning 
glass. Fire from a matchbox is considered impure. Fire is then set to the 
cremation pavilion. The gamelan and other indigenous musical instruments 
blare out a noisy music. Water is poured on the Pyre after the 
bodies and bones have been burnt. Asbes and pieces of unburnt bones 
are then collected and carried in a procession to the nearest sea-shore or 
tiver-bank. The highpriest wades into water chanting appropriate ‘mantras’ 
to propitiate the sea-god and sprinkles the ashes carefully over the water. 
The processionists take a purificatory bath and return home. 

The Balinese are a monogamous people. The ‘radjas’ are, however, 
an exception. Bali still has its “radjas'—as many as eight of them. But 
they are now absolutely powerless like the Indian ‘Rajas’ and ‘Maharajas.’ 
A husband may divorce his wife at will. But the wife cannot 
divorce her husband. Widows and divorcees may re-marry. Marriages 
are mostly negotiated by parents and solemnised by priests on auspicious 
days according to the almanac. Like Hindu marriages in India, Balinese 
sarees are solemnised with fire as witness and to the chanting of 

mantras by the priest. As a rule dowries are neither given nor expected. 
Marriages against the will of parents are not unknown. In such a case 
yi Vues d ue and the groom leave their parental roofs and live 
a and wife in a house built or rented by them. They 
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are then recognised socially as a married couple. No stigma attaches 
to the offspring of such unions. 

Child marriage is unknown. The father gives a share of his land 
to his married son, who then separates from the family and builds a house 
for himself. If a daughter live with her parents after marriage, she gets 
a share of the ancestral property on her father’s death. A widow lives 
with her youngest son, if she do not take a second husband. 

Every village has a ‘bandjar’ (village council) of its own and the 
membership is compulsory for married villagers (men only). After a 
villager has married, he is formally invited to join the ‘bandjar’. On his 
refusal, a second request is made, If he refuses again, he is invited for a 
third time. The third invitation rejected, the invitee is excommunicated 
and declared morally ‘dead’. He is completely isolated from the commu- 
nity. The excommunication pursues him even to the grave and his dead 
body cannot be buried in the village cemetery. The ‘bandjar’ renders 
great help to the government in the work of village administration. It 
enjoys considerable autonomy and plays an important part in almost all 
activities of the village such as, wedding, cremation and other religious 
ceremonies, maintenance of village temples, irrigation of village paddy 
fields, settlement of petty disputes among the villagers and the like. All 
members of a ‘bandjar’ have to work on the paddy fields owned by it. 
The income from these fields supplemented by regular contributions 
from the members are spent on community welfare projects, The ‘bandjar’ 
lends money to its members in times of need. The members stand on a 
footing of perfect equality. They have to help one another with physical 
labour and house-building materials on the occasions of marriage, funerals 
and the like. 

Members elect a headman (Klian bandjar) in consultation with a 
medium, The headman is not a paid official. Small gifts are, however, 
made to him from time to time by the villagers. He may be removed 
from office, if his work is not satisfactory, The ‘bandjar’ has its own 
assembly hall (bale bandjar). A kitchen attached to it is equipped with 
pots, pans and other cooking utensils and also with knives, axes, chopping 
blocks etc. These may be borrowed by the members. Each 'bandjar 
maintains an orchestra of its own, Each has also a set of costumes, 
masks and head-dresses used by dancers. 

Only a fifth of the paddy fields on Bali is irrigated by the government 
Irrigation Department. The remaining four-fifths are taken care of by the 
autonomous ‘subaks’ of which there are more than 1,200 on the island. 
A ‘subak’ is a complex of paddy fields irrigated by water from one reservoir 
or from one main or primary pipe. A ‘subak’ elects its own headman 
(Klian subak). Minor officials help him in the discharge of his duties, 
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which include the excavation and repair of irrigation canals, construction 
of dams and sluices, distribution of water among the fields within the 
‘subak,’ the transplantation of paddy seedlings and the like. Each and 
everyone of the duties enumerated above is preceded by a religious 
ceremony. Rice, flowers and eggs are offered to the gods and their favours 
ate invoked. The ‘subak’ regulates the sowing of seeds and settles 
disputes over the use of water. 

The dances of Bali are among its principal attractions. They are 
mainly religious in character and generally describe through movements 
stories narrated in sacred books. Each village has its own orchestra and 
dance-troupe. Dances are a ‘must’ in Balinese social and religious func- 
tions. Legong, Kebiyar and Janger are the most popular dances of Bali. 
Legong, the oldest dance of Bali "in which beauty and grace are intri- 
cately balanced to the rhythm of the gamelan music," is perhaps the 
finest of the three. It is performed by one to three teen-age girls in 
gorgeous costumes, The "scarlets and greens and yellows and purples 
(of the costumes) richly painted with gold leaf, yet all harmonising" are 
strikingly picturesque. The Balinese have an enviable sense of colour 
and flair for decoration of any sort. The wide glittering collars of the 
dancers, their long embroidered aprons and large crowns of white flowers 


trembling and fluttering on gold wire make the spectator forget himself 
and think that he is in a dreamthorp. 


The Kebiyar performers are all men. 
squatting position, any change of position being made on knees. The 
Janger, on the other hand, is a mixed dance in which about twenty 
performers—half men and half women—take part. 

The Ketjak or Monke 
line affair out and out. 
hundred and fifty in numb 
around a flaming torch, 


It is performed mostly in a 


y Dance, another favourite dance, is a mascu- 
The dancers—between one hundred and one 
er—squat on the ground in concentric circles 


They are all naked except for small pieces of 
loin-cloth which just cover their hips and thighs. Dim light from the 
torch flickers on the glistening arms and shoulders of the artistes. There 
1$ no music except for the chantings by the performers themselves as 
they sway from side to side. The tempo rises. The excitement mounts, 
The chanting changes into wild simian chatterings. A noisy shout all 
on a sudden and a forest of arms is shot up “with fingers outstretched, 
etching an unforgettable pattern against the primitive light.” Each 
movement 1s executed with mechanical precision "exact in split second" 
to the minutest detail. The Ketjak is so called because of the continuous 
cries “tjak, tjak, tjak," of the performers. Every now and then some of 
the dancers rise to their feet and give demonstrations of grotesque simian 
dances or fight duels among themselves. At last, the noisy "tjak, tjak" 
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sinks lower and lower till it becomes an indistinct mutter. The torch 
goes out, the swaying of bodies ceases and the performance comes to an 
end in eerie silence and darkness. 


Cock-fight may be called the national pastime or hobby of the 
Balinese. There are bettings on the outcome of fights and many a 
Balinese have ruined themselves financially by the cock-fight. There is 
hardly a village without its cock-fight theatre. Almost every family has 
its own fighting cock or cocks. They are regulary bathed and massaged 
and carefully trained to fight. A fighting cock is isolated from hens 
and from all other cocks. A sharp blade is tied to the spurs of a fighting 
cock before every fight. It is removed after the fight. Cock-fight, 
originally a part of religious ceremonies, has degenerated today into 
gambling responsible for the financial ruin of many and the wrecking of 
not a few homes. Perversion of religious rites and institutions is not, 
however, a monopoly of the Balinese. The Vestal Virgins of Rome 
and the ‘Deva Dasis’ (temple dancers) of India furnish two of the best 
known examples of the perversion of religious institutions. 


Bali is a tourists’ paradise. The magnificent landscape—mile after 
mile of bamboo, coconut and palm trees, mountains embroidered with 
terraces of paddy fields, the foamy waves of the Indian Ocean and the 
Java Sea continuously lashing the shores—provide a splendid feast to 
the eyes. 


We had been told that Bali was a land of plenty and prosperity. The 
general appearance of the people and their clothes, however, pointed 
to the contrary. We actually came across people in coats made of gunny 
sheets. Denpasar on the south coast of Bali is the provincial headquarters. 
lt is a small town not very neat and clean. The Bali Hotel at Denpasar 
was in 1961 one of the best hotels to be found anywhere in Indonesia. 
The charges were quite moderate-about Rs. 27/- per head per day 
(A rupee is equal to 1sh. 6d.) fora room, breakfast, lunch, after-noon 
tea and dinner (first class)—at the time. Denpasar has a small museum 
with a fine collection of works of Balinese arts and crafts. 


The Nitour, a government organisation, and the Bali Tour, a private 
concern, are the two travel agencies, which arrange trips to places of 
tourist interest on the island. They provide transports and drivers and 
guides as well, if necessary. Tourists generally leave the hotel after break- 
fast and return in the after-noon after a whole day's sight-seeing. Picnic 
lunch is supplied by the hotel on request. 


Klungkung, the ‘radja’ of which, as noted above, committed ‘puputan’ 
in 1908, is twenty-four miles to the north-west of Denpasar, Klungkung 
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has still a ‘radja’ ; but he is one only in name. Bone and wood carvers of 


Klungkung are expert craftsmen. No purchase can be made anywhere 
in Indonesia without higgling. Prices demanded are often three or four 
times higher than sale prices. 


In a large compound surrounded by wall are the ‘Kerta Gosa' and 
the ‘Bale Kambang. The former, a pavilion-like structure, was once 
the court of justice of the ‘radjas’ of Klungkung. A large table with 
six chairs around it stands in the centre of the pavilion. The chairs 
were meant for the ‘radja’ when he was a sovereign ruler and his judges 
and minister. The ceiling of the pavilion is painted artistically. The 
‘Bale Kambang' (lit. a floating house) is so called because it is built in 
the middle of an artificial lake. This was once the rest-house of the 
‘radjas’ of Klungkug. Today, it is used as the meeting place of the 
priests of Klungkung. A luxurious abundance of water-lilies on the 
bosom of the lake and an artistically laid out garden around it make the 
landscape romantically charming. 


Karengasem about forty miles to the north-east of Denpasar was 
once the capital of the principality of the same name. Its ‘radjas’ were 
the most powerful chiefs of pre-Dutch Bali. They conquered the island 
of Lombok which lies to the east of Bali. Its octogenarian 'radja', who is 
a ‘radja’ only in name, is a devout Hindu. He has a fine garden-house 
at Udjung about a mile and a half to the east of Karengasem. Known 
as the Water Palace, it is built in the centre of an artificial lake at the 
foot of a hill within a stone’s throw of the Indian Ocean. Two beautiful 
causeways connect the palace with the northern and the southern shores 
of the lake. Fees are charged for admission into the pleasure-garden. The 
admission fee for Indonesians is a half of what foreigners pay. The 
discrimination was a rude reminder that we were in a foreign land. 
If friendly attitude to foreigners is a proof of higher culture and refine- 


ment, the Balinese certainly lack both. Udjung is the only place in Bali 
where we were pestered by beggars. 


The Water Palace at Udjung is not much of 


SH a work of art. Pictures 
describing stories from the Mahabharata are painted on its walls. One 
showing Bhishma layin 


owi g down arms on seeing Shikhandi, the hermaphro- 
dite, is remarkably beautiful, 


Five or six miles to the north of Karengasem is ‘Tirta Ganga,” the 
new pleasure-garden of the ‘radja’ of Karengasem. The ‘radja’ spends 
the whole day in this charming garden-house on a slope of Mount Seraja 
and goes back to the Palace at Karengasem in the evening. As at Udjung 
entrance fees are paid by visitors and foreigners have to pay more. Nature 
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and the aesthetic sense of man have combined to make ‘Tirta Ganga’ a 
poet’s bower. The riotous green all around soothes the eyes. Coloured 
fishes play in the artificial lake formed by damming the water flowing 
down from Mount Seraja. A fine garden surrounds the lake with water- 
lilies on its limpid water. 


The ill-famed Gunung Batur fifty miles to the north of Denpasar 
as the crow flies is one of the live volcanoes of Bali. A clear view of 
the Batur Lake may be had from Penelokan about ten miles away. The 
placid and picturesque lake nestles on the volcano's lap totally indifferent 
to the latter’s sporadic fits of fury. The 5,723 ft. high crater of Gunung 
Batur spewing out smoke and ashes every now and then can be viewed 
conveniently from an observation platform built by the government on 
the ledge of a hill near-by. We saw whiffs of smoke issuing out of 
several places in the crater with a thick layer of black lava and volcanic 
ashes around it. The recent eruption of Batur has been referred to 
above. Much more serious was the eruption of 1917, which affected 
the whole island of Bali. A devastating earthquake, which accompanied 
the eruption, caused heavy damages. 65,000 dwelling houses and 2,500 
temples were damaged or destroyed. Batur, a prosperous village on a 
slope of the volcano, was engulfed by molten lava, which flowed down 
to the very gates of the village temple. The miraculous escape of the 
temple was attributed to divine favour. After Batur had calmed down, 
the village was re-built on the old site. The volcano was again on the 
war-path in 1926 and belched out widespread death, destruction and 
devastation. The village with its temple was wiped out. Lava and 
ashes thrown out at the time have not cooled down so far nearly forty 
years after the eruption and thick clouds of smoke rise from them during 


rains even today. 


Kintamani a little to the south-west of Gunung Batur is an ideal 
beauty-spot. Situated at 5,000 ft. above the sea level, it commands a 
grand panoramic view of the neighbourhood. Hills and dales of Bali lie 
around for miles. It was rather cold when we visited the place and some 
of us had to put on woolens. Light clouds flitted overhead. Drizzling 
had started when we left Kintamani much against our will. 


Bali, it has been noted above, is called ‘Pulau Dewata’s or the Isle 
of Gods. Hardly could a name be more justified. For its scenic beauty 
alone the gods in high heavens might well feel tempted to make Bali 
their home. But gods must have their temples and Bali, the Isle of Gods 
(Pulau Dewata), is the isle of temples (Pulau Pura) as well. Temples— 
large, small and medium-sized-literally dot the tops and slopes of hills, 
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the sea-shores and paddy fields and roadsides and hamlets of the $ 
island. Bali would not have been Bali without its gods and their temples. 


Needless to say, all the temples are not of equal I. ai 
do they all enjoy the same degree of prestige and popularity. + y d 
collectively known as 'Sad Kahiyangan' (The Six Temples), n. "E 
tourists and pilgrims than others. Of these again the pride E i 
belongs to the Besakih group of temples (Pura Besakih) built on as * 7 
of Gunung Agung, the highest mountain of Bali, which, according " t 3 
Balinese, is the centre of thc universe. The ‘Sad Kahiyangan' is dedicate 
to Siva, the Balinese Zeus. 


The temples at Besakih sprawling at an altitude of 3,000 ft. above 
the sea level are the oldest in Bali. Three of them are regarded as more 
sacred than others. Siva is worshipped at Besakih as Sang Puranjaya. 
All the eight princely families of Bali have built temples in the Besakih 
complex. A magnificent flight of fifty-two stone steps leads up to a 
split doorway called ‘Tjandi Banter’ beyond which stands a large and 
wide gateway called ‘Gopura’. Beyond 'Gopura' are to be found a large 
number of temples with majestic spires. 


The three principal temples are dedicated to the Hindu Trinity— 
Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. The temples are red, black and white in 
colour and in that order. The oldest temple at Besakih is believed to 
have been built long before the advent of Hinduism in Bali in the 
first millennium of the Christian era. Pre-Hindu Balinese were animists 
and nature-worshippers and the temple in question was built in honour 


of Gunung Agung, Offerings in honour of the ancestors are still made 
in some of the temples of the Besakih complex. 


at Kusumbe on the Indian 
Denpasar belongs to the ‘Sad 
here as Sangging Jaya (one 
temple stands in an artistic 

A: tall mountain girdled by a 
most within a stone’s throw of 
ers of the Indian Ocean in all 
tted with dingy, miserable hovels of local 
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important temples of Bali. Gianjar is about seventeen miles to the north- 
east of Denpasar. There is a stone statue of goddess Durga in the Pura 
Bukit Darma. The ashes of king Erlangga of Bali and East Java (died c. 
1014 A.D.) are believed to have been preserved here. Not far from Gianjar 
is the tiny hamlet of Ubud whose artists played the pioneering role in the 
modern renaissance of Balinese fine arts. Ubud is also well-known for its 
dances and gamelan (Indonesian orchestra) music. 

Bedulu, a large village not very far to the north of Gianjar and to the 
east of Ubud, can boast of more or less thirty temples. But Bedulu is 
better known for its Elephant Cave (Goa Gadjah), which was a monastery 
occupied by Hindu and Buddhist monks at different times in the past. It 
is now abandoned except for sight-seeing tourists and occasional pilgrims. 
The T-shaped cave was carved out of a rock on the bank of River Petanu 
about 917 A.D. during the reign of king Kesari Warmadeva of Bali. The 
Petanu, one of the holy rivers of Bali, was once known as the Elephant 
River (Air Gadjah) and the cave on its bank has been named after it. A 
number of female figures in stone stand on the banks of the sacred pool 
in front of the cave. Water from the hill near by flows down continuously 
into the pool through pitchers in the hands of the stone beauties. 

The awe-inspiring head ofa giant stands guard over the cave-door. 
lt is pitch dark inside. The temple-keeper showed us round with a 
kerosene lamp. A few large niches in the interior walls were used 
in the past by the monastic inmates of the cave. A stone statue of the 
Hindu god Ganesha stands in one of the niches. In another, there are 
three ‘lingas’ (phallus symbols) representing Brahma, Siva and Surya. 
The central ‘linga’, which represents Siva, is larger than the others, The 
stone figure of a woman with a number of smaller figures around in another 
niche represents Hariti, the Balinese goddess of motherhood. Pejeng 
adjacent to Bedulu has a predominantly Brahmin population, Pura 
Pantaran Sasih, Pura Pusering Jagat and Pura Kebo Edan are the 
most important of its more or less forty temples. Almost everyone 
of the temples at Pejeng is a museum in miniature. Tampaksiring, 
a little more than thirty miles to the north-west of Denpasar is very 
popular with the tourists. President Soekarno of Indonesia has a 
beautiful country house on a hill-top at Tampaksiring. Tirta Empul 
at the foot of this hill is a small sacred pool fed by four geysers. 

There are a few humble temples at Tirta Empul. But they have 
neither the magnificent gateways nor the grand 'merus' (spires) so 
characteristic of Balinese temples. Hindus as they are, the Balinese are 
not image-worshippers. Small wonder, images of gods and goddesses are 
to be found rarely in their temples and those at Tirta Empul are no excep- 
tions. They are deserted all throughout the year. The worshippers seem 
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to be reminded of them as religious festivals draw near when they are 
cleansed, repaired and given face-lifts. Festivals over, they are again 
forgotten and deserted save for occasional worshippers, mostly women, 
who visit the temples to place floral offerings on the altars. 


We left our cars at Tirta Empul and set out on foot for the ancient 
Buddhist monastery on the slope of Gunung Kawi nearby. A flight of 
stone steps cut out of the rock by human hands leads to the monastery some 
five hundred feet below. An enchanting panorama greeted our eyes on the 
way. In front, Gunung Kawi raised its head to the clouds. Terraces 
of green paddy covered the mountain slope. Light clouds driven by a 
mild breeze flitted overhead and veiled and unveiled the sun alternately. 
This game of hide and seek of the cloud and the sun was an enjoyable treat. 


The sacred river Pakerisan flows by the monastery on the slope of 
Gunung Kawi. The tract between the Petanu and the Pakerisan was one 
of the earliest centres of Hinduism in Bali. Anak Wungsu, the youngest 
son of king Udayana of Bali (10th century A.D.), ruled in Bali after the 
death of his elder brother king Erlangga of Bali and Eastern Java in c. 
1014 A.D.. Anak Wungsu died in c. 1077 A.D. and his ashes were buried 
in the Gunung Kawi monastery. The temple on his ashes is the principal 
shrine in the Kawi complex. Five tombs on the ashes of Anak Wungsu’s 
children, four on those of his queens and one on those of his minister 
Rakriyan have been discovered in and around the complex. There are a 
number of empty niches in the walls of the monastery. An absolute calm 
prevails all around, the only noise being the faint murmur of the 
Pakerisan. The all-pervading tranquillity naturally calms down the mind 
and attunes it to the Infinite. The trek back to Tirta Empul where we had 
left our cars was a real ordeal. Ascents always are. 


Bangli about thirty miles to the north-west of Denpasar is well- 
known for its coconut shell handicrafts. A fine flight of steps leads up 
to the first gate of its famous temple Pura Kehan Bangli. The gate opens 
into a fairly large courtyard. A second flight of steps from here leads up 
to a second courtyard with a number of temples. The gate being closed- 
it is opened only during religious celebrations—we entered the courtyard 
through a side-door which is open all throughout the year, The principal 
shrine in the complex dedicated to Siva is somewhat larger than its neigh- 
bours. The roof of this temple is thatched with ‘enau’ leaves, which are 
to be found only in Bali. The eleven-tired ‘meru’ (spire) of this temple 
is an imposing affair. ‘Merus’ are tall structures with tiers of thatched 
roofs one upon another. Temples dedicated to Siva, the king of Balinese 
gods, have the tallest 'merus'. “They are eleven-tiered. Those dedicated 
to Brahma and Vishnu have seven and nine-tiered spires, respectively. 
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Poor Brahma! His occupation gone with the creation of the universe 
(According to the Balinese as well as the Indian mythology, Brahma creates, 
Vishnu preserves ahd Siva destroys the universe), nothing more is to 
be expected from him. So he has been relegated to the background and the 
least honour is shown to him. The displeasure of Vishnu, the Preserver, 
Care-taker in modern parlance, of the universe, may make things pretty hot 
for man. He must be kept in humour at all costs. But the displeasure 
of Siva, the Destroyer, is fraught with disastrous possibilities and may 
lead to a premature dissolution of the cosmos laboriously evolved by 
Brahma out of the primeval chaos, Hence the greatest honour is shown to 
him by building loftiest ‘merus’ for temples in his honour. We care not 
for those who can neither help nor harm ! 

We left Denpasar for Gilimanuk on the West coast of Bali early in 
the morning and crossed over to Banjuangi on the East coast of Java with 
f Bali the Beautiful and its honest, unsophisticated 
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CHAPTER 4 
INDIA AND SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


South-East Asia requires peace to consolidate its newly won freedom, The approach 
of different South-East Asian countries to peace is, however, different. Burma, Cambodia, 
Indonesia and Laos have so far followed a policy of non-alignment like India. But the 
Indian conception of non-alignment is vitally different from the South-East Asian. 

India has consistently followed a policy of friendship to South-East Asia. In the 
past she gave language, religion and culture to the greater part of South-East Asia. In 
modern times she has inspired South-East Asian nationalists and given moral support 
to South-East Asia’s freedom fighters. It is, therefore, not a little surprising that South- 
East Asia is by and large suspicious of India today. India’s progress is viewed with 
mixed feelings in not a few countries of South-East Asia. 


NEW South-East Asia, forged in the crucibles of World War II 
(1939—45) and its aftermath, needs peace above everything else 
for the consolidation of its newly won freedom for which a terrible price 
had to be paid. Peace is, therefore, claimed to be the principal objective 
of the foreign policy of the countries of South-East Asia. The approach to 
peace, however, differs from country to country. North Vietnam under the 
leadership of Ho Chi Minh has thrown itself into the arms of People’s 
China. Thailand, South Vietnam and the Philipines have joined the 
Western bloc. They are all members of the U. S.-inspired and U. S.- 
controlled SEATO. The Federation of Malaysia, pro-West as it is, has 
persistently refused to join the SEATO. But it toes the British line in 
foreign affairs and has, in fact, no independent foreign policy of its own. 
Burma, Cambodia, Indonesia and Laos have so far steered clear of 
both Power blocs though Cambodia Burma and Indonesia seem to have 
veered closer to the East of late. Their foreign policy is one of non- 
alignment and they claim to help the cause of world peace by staying 
out of the Power blocs. They are as averse to communist subtlety as 
to anti-communist intransigence, They would welcome the end of the 
Power blocs and would perhaps have them replaced by some Locarno 
type arrangement. For the time being they are wooed by both East and 
West and receive from both liberal aid apparently without strings. It 
should be noted here that in recent times, more particularly since India‘s 
discomfiture at the hands of Red China in the closing months of 1962, 
the non-aligned South-East Asian nations seem to be eager for the friend- 
ship of mainland China above everything else. 
India too is committed to a 


policy of non-alignment in foreign 
affairs and Prime Minister Nehru is 


rightly regarded as the architect of 
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that policy. Geography and cultural links have drawn India close to 
South-East Asia and a common foreign policy once drew her specially 
close to Burma, Cambodia, Indonesia and Laos. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that these latter have always interpreted non-alignment 
as “a question of balancing between groups and blocs,” of maintaining an 
equal distance between them at all costs and under all circumstances. The 
non-alignment of their conception, in other words, is a negative policy 
of passive neutrality. Non-alignment as conceived by India, definitely 
positive in content, is fundamentally different. To quote Nehru, “The 
objectives of our foreign policy are the preservation of world peace and 
enlargement of human freedom...... This is the basis and goal of our 
foreign policy. We are neither blind to reality nor do we propose to 
acquiesce in any challenge to man’s freedom from whatever quarter it 
may come. Where freedom is menaced or justice threatened or where 
aggression takes place, we cannot be and we shall not be neutral.”" 

For many years before the independence of India, our nationalist 
leaders in general and Nehru in particular gave moral leadership to South- 
East Asia's idealistically minded nationalists specially to those of Burma 
and Indonesia. India's attitude to South-East Asia has been consistently 
one of sympathy and friendship before and since 1947. She never had 
the ambition-nor has she any today-of dominating the region.? 

Long before 1947, a section of the Indian intelligentsia toyed for a 
time with the idea of an Asian federation under the leadership of India? 
The idea was never popular even in India and few took it seriously. The 
Asian Relations Conference (New Delhi, 1947) finally proved that the 
idea did not belong to the realm of practical politics. 

India has been all along a stout champion of Asian freedom and 
Asian solidarity, more particularly since 1947 when she attained statehood 
herself. Prime Minister Nehru called the eighteen-nation Asian Conference 
(New Delhi, January 1949) to demonstrate Asian solidarity in the face of 
renewed Dutch aggression (the so-called second police action, 1948) against 
the infant Indonesian Republic. When multiple civil wars in 1949 reduced 
the Union of Burma to desperate straits, Nehru convened a Commonwealth 
Conference to devise ways and means of helping the sorely afflicted Union. 
Though Burma is not a member of the Commonwealth, the Conference 
proposed a financial loan to Burma on condition that she must first come 
toa settlement with her Karen* insurgents, who were fighting for a 
a sovereign state of their own. Burma refused to accept the conditional 
offer. Yet Nehru helped Burma to obtain within two months a loan 
from the United Kingdom. The Colombo Conference (January 1950) 
sanctioned a two-year loan of six million pounds to Burma from a 
Commonwealth sterling fund with India as one of the contributors. 
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Burma faced another serious crisis in 1954-Burmese history for 
many years has been in fact a story of crisis after crisis-when she E a 
huge rice surplus on her hand and did not know what to do wit it. 
India went to her sorely afflicted neighbour’s rescue and purchased nine 
hundred thousand tons of the surplus Burmese rice on what the then 
Premier U Nu of Burma called his “suggested terms.” Burma's 
outstanding debt to India was to be re-paid out of the sale proceeds of this 
surplus rice to be realized from Indian consumers already groaning under 
a soaring cost of living. India wrote off twenty million rupees of this 
debt. Not well-off herself, she granted a loan of forty-two million dollars 
to Burma in 1955 and has not pressed for re-payment. Common objectives 
of the foreign policy of India and Burma, however superficial, and their 
age-old cultural and religious ties have strengthened their friendship. 
India’s religious philanthropy, exemplified by the Ramkrishna Mission, 
has been doing admirable social and humanitarian work in Burma for 
„ years. The Mission's record, a creditable one, has done not a little to 
raise India in the estimate of Burma. 


India stoutly championed the cause of Indonesian independence in 
the eighteen-nation conference on Indonesia convened by Prime Minister 
Nehru after the so-called second Dutch police action against 
the Republic of Indonesia ushered into existence on August 15 1945. 
The conference which met at New Delhi on January 20 1949, was attended 
by delegates at ministerial level from Afghanistan, Australia, Burma, 
Ceylon, Egypt, Ethiopia, India, Iran, the Lebanon, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen. China, Nepal, New Zealand and Thailand 
sent observers. After the so-called first Dutch police action against 


Indonesia two years earlier (1947) India had banned all K. L. M. flights 
via India. 


India has also been a consistent supporter of Indonesia in the United 
Nations. Nehru told a press conference at Jakarta during his Indonesian 
tour in June 1951, “Generally it seems to me that historical and geogra- 
phical approaches give weight to Indonesia's claim to include West New 
Guinea (Irian Barat as the Indonesians call it) in Indonesia.” He made 
it clear at the same time that he preferred to discuss in wider terms the 
problem of ridding the world of the last remnants of colonialism. He 
also stressed that Asia must look after its own peoples’ welfare before 
Asian governments could tackle vast and complicated world problems. 


Indonesian extremists were ‘disappointed’ with what they regarded 
as “Nehru's tepid expressions as to Irian.” Some were even offended by 
what they regarded as his “indifference to o! 


ther Indonesian aspirations." 
What these “other aspirations" are, 


we can't say. Indonesians in general, 
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however, were profoundly impressed by Nehru’s broad international out- 
look and his concern for raising the living standards of the masses. 


But since the Bandung Afro-Asian Conference (1955) and more 
particularly since the Belgrade non-aligned Summit Conference (1961), 
Indo-Indonesian relations have lost much of their warmth. Today they 
have reached an all-time low. 


India, Burma and Indonesia followed the same line in international 
affairs till the other day. It would perhaps be more correct to say that 
Burma and Indonesia followed India’s lead in foreign policy. A notable 
exception was the Japanese Peace Treaty (the San Francisco Treaty), 
1951, which was signed by Indonesia though Burma and India refused 
to be parties thereto. 


Indo-Thai relations have been always frigid but friendly. Thailand 
at first refused to attend the eighteen-nation conference on Indonesia 
(New Delhi, 1949). But she relented later on and sent an observer. 
The Royal Thai Air Force paid a ten-day visit to India in 1951 on the 
invitation of the Government of India. The Indian Navy paid a visit 
to Thailand in the following year. India, however, opposed Thailand’s 
decision in 1954 to request the United Nations to send observers to study 
the possible “dangers to Thai sovereignty arising from the war in Indo- 
China.” India had good reasons to suspect the Thai move to have been 
inspired by the U. S. A., deliberately timed to "undo the good work being 
done at Geneva.” 


India has always extended her moral support to the freedom- 
fighters in Indo-China. Delegates from both the rival Governments in 
that country-that of the Vietnamese Republic of Dr. Ho Chi Minh as 
well as that-of the French-held territories in Indo-China (South Vietnam) 
were received at the Asian Conference (1947). Bao Dai, the puppet 
Emperor of Annam, made two attempts to persuade India to raise the 
question of Vietnam in the Security Council. The Government of India, 
however, refused to oblige him and not without reason. Progressive 
opinion all over the world regarded Ho Chi Minh’s regime in North 
Vietnam as the champion of Vietnamese independence. Nehru sent his 
greetings and good wishes to Ho in October 1946 shortly before the Asian 
Conference, 1947. 

When the Franco-Vietnamese hostilities broke out in December 1946, 
Nehru warned France that the use of force in Indo-China (Vietnam) was 
undermining French prestige in Asia. He declared that India’s sympathies 
were with Vietnam." Mahatma Gandhi and Acharya Kripalani, the 
then President of the Indian National Congress, also sent messages of 
sympathy to Ho. But Nehru recognised before long the international 
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aspects ofthe Vietnamese question and became LR AN 

Though he gave his consent to the despatch of an Indian medical mission 
to Vietnam, he refused to grant transport facilities to an Indian volunteer 
brigade to fight against the French in Indo-China proposed to be at 
by late Sarat Chandra Bose, eldest brother of Netaji Subhash Chandra 
Bose and a top-ranking Congress leader. E 

In January 1950, Nehru succeeded in dissuading the Commonwea t 1 
Prime Ministers assembled at Colombo from taking positive action in 
favour of Bao Dai. But he could not convert them to his own non-commi- 
tal attitude. The Colombo Conference of the Premiers of Burma, Ceylon, 
India, Indonesia and Pakistan met in the spring of 1954 on the eve of the 
Geneva Conference on Indo-China and Korea. Nehru's five-point 
programme submitted to the assembled leaders envisaged (a) immediate 
cease-fire in Indo-China; (b) direct negotiations between the forces 
fighing in that country; (c) a promise of immediate independence to 
Cambodia and Laos; (d) stoppage ofall military aids to Ho Chi Minh 
as well as to Bao Dai, (e) and establishment of a climate of peace before 
the beginning of the talks at Geneva. The programme had a mixed recep- 
tion and the Conference accepted only the first and third points.* 

India was not officially invited to the Geneva Conference. But V. K. 
Krishna Menon, who later on rose to be the Defence Minister of India and 
had to resign subsequently under not very pleasant or honourable circum- 
stances, held talks with the principal delegates to the Conference and it is 
widely believed that he convinced Russia that Soviet support for North 
Vietnam's refusal to evacuate its troops from Laos and Cambodia would 
cost the communists the friendship of the independent nations of South 
Asia.’ The cease-fire agreement at Geneva (July 1954) was hailed 
by India. Nehru was among the first to advocate a cease-fire in Indo- 
China. He expressed India’s willingness to serve as the chairman of the 
three-nation commission for the supervision of the truce in Indo-China. 
It is generally believed that Indian pressure was responsible for Red 
China’s volte face in the Geneva Conference in regard to Cambodia and 
Laos. 

In mid-1954, there were about 1,246,000 Indians in South-East 
Asia. Today it is about a million and a half. . Burma and Malaya 
between them have an overwhelming majority of South-East Asia's 
Indian population. Indians, however, are not popular anywhere in 
South-East Asia, South-East Asian Governments feel "distaste for or 
indifference” to them. Laws passed by these governments have affected 
the Indian migrants adversely in many cases. The money-lending 
Chettiyars from South India are perhaps the worst sufferers. The 
unpopularity of Indians in South-East Asia is due, by and large, to “their 
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undisguised (selfishness), transiency, cultural unassimilability, internal 
divisions, and failure to contribute to the welfare of the country they 
inhabit".* But there are other reasons besides. 

The Government of India has never pressed its South-East Asian 
counterparts to modify the laws harmful to their Indian minority. These 
laws, it must be remembered, are not aimed specifically at the Indians. 
The Government of India has not objected to the Government of Burma’s 
policy of land-nationalization, though it has proved very harmful to 
Chettiyar and other money-lending and land-owning interests in Burma. 
Nor has it pressed for compensation to those adversely affected by the 
policy of the Government of Burma. The Government of India has 
repeatedly assured the Governments of South-East Asia that India does 
not approve of dual nationality for Indians overseas. The Government of 
Burma has been assured that India is against unrestricted Indian immigra- 
tion into Burma.? 

Nehru, an ardent champion of Asian independence, always 
emphasized the urgent necessity of liberal economic aid to the new 
nations of South-East Asia. In international agencies, such as the ECAFE 
and the Colombo Plan, Indian delegations have consistently stressed the 
economic needs of South-East Asia. Indian good will missions to South- 
East Asian countries have underscored the cultural links between them and 
India. The Indian Council of Cultural Relations, founded in 1949, has 
sought to promote cultural exchanges between India and other countries 
including those of South-East Asia. Indian teachers and lecturers have 
been sent from time to time to teach and lecture in South-East Asian 
countries. A few scholarships are offered every year to South-East Asian 
and other foreign students for studies in Indian colleges and universities. 

India’s economic experience and technical know-how have been 
made available to South-East Asia and for years India has been training 
naval and air force personnel for various South-East Asian Governments. 
Those trained in India speak well of Indian standards of training. India 
has also received trainees from this region for training in various specialised 
fields. All these strengthened the bonds between India and the greater 
part of South-East Asia. Above all the personality of Nehru inspired 
affection and admiration throughout the region and raised high the 
prestige of his country.?° 

On the economic side, India's trade in South-East Asia grew con- 
siderably in the post-war years. The temporary disappearance of Japan 
from the local market helped Indian trade. But due to Japan's re-entry 
into the South-East Asian market a few years after the end of the war and 
the none-too-savoury reputation of Indian exporters in general and their 
exports India has lost much of the South-East Asian market. 
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Politically too India's prestige in South-East Asia is not what it was 
a few years ago, Nor are her relations with it as cordial. The ss: 
performance of India against the Chinese aggressors towards the close o 
1962 has dealt a shattering blow at India's prestige in South-East Asia 
from which she may not recover in years. Her foreign policy of non- 
alignment based on peaceful and honourable co-existence is not a little 
responsible for this state of affairs. Whether this policy has or has not 
all the merits claimed for it is controversial. It has, however, proved 
expedient in our age of cold war. 

It has been highly beneficial at the same time to uncommitted 
nations who have brains enough to make proper use of the competitive 
aid they receive from the parties to the cold war. But when a war-cold 
or hot-is on, those who do not take part in it but sit on the fence are 
trusted neither by the participants nor by the other middle-of-the-roaders. 
The former, in fact, very often hate and fear the non-participants. 

What makes the policy of non-alignment specially open to hostile 
criticism in the context of the current cold war is that its advocates queue 
up for aid at the doors of the prosperous members of both Eastern and 
Western blocs. Not unoften do they get the aid they need. This 
policy of receiving aid wherever and from whomsoever it is available 
smacks of unabashed selfishness and Opportunism. Not a few interpret 
non-alignment as a proof of weakness, if not of cowardice. 

India has declared time and again that her foreign policy is not 
one of neutrality, She claims on the contrary that she considers and 
will consider every issue on its merit. But this is not taken seriously by 
many, least of all by the committed nations. When India supports the 
U. S.:S. R. or any of its allies as (as during the Hungarian crisis in 1956, . 
for example), she is suspected of having communist predilections. When 
She supports the U.S. A. or any of its allies, she is hauled over the coals 
as a running dog of imperialism. 

The cold war has heightened international tensions and led to mili- 
tary pacts which have created and deepened international fears, suspicions, 
and also jealousies. Parties to the cold war find it rather difficult to 
believe that those who are not with them are not actually against them. 


The position in Malayasia does not seem to be tha 
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Red China is expected to strengthen and perpetuate Indo-Malayasian 
solidarity. Prophecy is, however, risky. 


History also makes South-East Asia suspicious of India. More than 
once in the past South-East Asian nations have been the victims of 
aggression by their strong Asian neighbours on the east, the west and 
the north. A strong China has moved south on several occasions. 


Emperor Rajendra Chola of Tanjore (1012-1044 A.D.) in Southern 
India defeated the Sailendra Emperor in 1025 A.D. and occupied Malaya 
and the greater part of Indonesia. The Cholas were, however, driven 
out about the middle of the 12th century. Japan struck at South-East Asia 
during the last war and might have finally annexed the whole region to 
her empire but for Anglo-American intervention. 


Small wonder, South-East Asia eyes the progress of India with 
mixed feelings. We hear of the fear of a lurking Hindu imperialism, 
specially in Burma. Surprisingly enough, Indian police action against 
Goa (December 1961) seems to have deepened the fear and suspicion 
of India in some quarters of South-East Asia. It must be admitted, 
however, that at the moment she is not feared and suspected as much 
as People’s China. Not a few believe, Prof. Arnold Toynbee among 
them, that the Chinese will some day take over South-East Asia. 


By and large, Indians in South-East Asia seem to be wholly un- 
touched by the dynamism of free India; the past lingers on in their 
attitude and outlook. They “do not assimilate easily or gracefully into 
the political or social life” of South-East Asia. Many of them maintain 
a standard of living much higher than that of their indigenous neighbours, 
which inevitably causes heart-burning. The Indian money-lender and 
shop-keeper produce an unpleasant emotional response. The prosecution 
and conviction of some Indians in South-East Asian countries for ques- 
tionable commercial and financial transactions have not enhanced either 
the popularity or the prestige of India and Indians. 


Indian clerks and labourers in Burma, Malaya and Singapore a few 
Indian labourers are also to be found in Sumatra in Indonesia are held 
responsible for depressing local wages and for usurping the jobs which 
should normally go to the children of the soil. The co-operation of the 
resident Indians with the Indian Independence League (1. 1. L.) and the 
Azad Hind Movement under the leadership of Subhas Chandra Bose 
during the last war has added to their unpopularity. The I. I. L. and 
the Azad Hind Government are associated in the South-East Asian mind 
with the nightmarish experience during Japanese occupation. 
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Last but not least, India has been assailed for years from many 
quarters. Karachi (Rawalpindi, of late) and Peking propaganda in parti- 
cular have charged her for years with fantastic misdeeds. As against the 
spate of malicious propaganda from unfriendly quarters, Indian publicity 
is utterly inadequate and ineffective. The author knows from his personal 
experience the extent of the average South-East Asian’s ignorance of 
India. Indian publicity must counter anti-Indian propaganda, not by 
villifying the villifier but by giving factual information. The machinery 


of Indian publicity must be overhauled. But something more is 
necessary, ! 1 


CHAPTER :5 
INDIAN MINORITY 


There are about a million and a half Indians in South-East Asia, The 
largest concentration of Indians is, however, to be found in Burma and Malayasia, 
Indians once played an important role in the economic life of these two countries. Indians 
in South-East Asia are agriculturists and labourers, white collar workers, money-lenders, 


shopkeepers, petty traders, and merchants. There are besides a few lawyers and 
doctors. 


Indians in South-East Asia are not liked in the countries of their domicile. They 
are only tolerated. For years Burma has been following a poliey which has put her 


Indian residents to no little hardship and resulted in the large scale exodus of Indians 
from that country. 


INDU and Buddhist merchants and missionaries sowed the 

first seeds of civilisation in South-East Asia. Java, Sumatra 
and many other South-East Asian regions owe their earliest civilisations 
to India. Indian cultural influences, are still traceable in South-East 
Asia. About amillion anda half Indians (and Pakistanis) are scattered 
all over the region. About 80 per cent of them are agriculturists and 
unskilled labourers. The rest are traders and money-lenders with a 
sprinkling of doctors, lawyers and government and non-government 
employees. The majority of these Indians are from South India. Others 
are, by and large, Sikhs and Hindus from the Punjab and Parsis from 
Bombay. There are a very few Bengalis as well. 

Pre-independence India was, on the whole, indifferent to the Indian 
community in South-East Asia. Only on rare occasions, in times of 
crisis, she showed interest in them. Her expression of anxiety for the 
Indo-Burmese riots of 1938 and for the economic distress of Malaya 
Indians during the economic blizzard of the late twenties and early thirties 
is a case-in-point. The 1936 annual session of the Indian National Congress 
adopted the following resolution—“The Congress sends greetings to our 
fellow-countrymen overseas and its assurances of sympathy and help in 
their distressful condition and the continuing deterioration in their status 
in the territories in which they have settled. The Congress is ready and 
willing to take all action within its power to ameliorate their condition, 
but desires to point out that a radical amelioration in their status must 
ultimately depend on the attainment by India of independence and the 
power to protect her nationals abroad.” The Congress set up a Foreign 
Department in 1936 with a twofold objective, viz., to keep in touch with 
Indians overseas and to contact such inrernational organisations as might 
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help India’s quest for her lost heritage. The Department sent a circular 
to Indians in various countries and published some literature on Indians 
overseas, Jawaharlal Nehru's Malaya and Burma tour in 1937 awakened 
for the first time the national and political consciousness of his compatriots 
in these countries. It is a pity that this awakening was not made perma- 
nent by suitable propaganda and organisation. 


Not long ago, India stood high in the estimate of various South-East 
Asian peoples and their governments. Almost all of them had implicit 
faith in India’s, particularly, Nehru’s leadership in the field of international 
politics till recently. Burmese Premier U Nu's message to a special news- 
reel broadcast by the All India Radio, Delhi on November 14 1960, the 
71st birth anniversary of Nehru, reflects what South-East Asia in general 
thought of Nehru. Premier Nu observed, “Just as a bright star cannot” 
help influencing “all heavenly bodies around it Panditji’s great influence 
has not been confined to India. Under his leadership India’s peace- 
preserving offorts, have today come not only to be generally recognized, 
but even to be widely sought. We Asians are happy, indeed, to acknow- 
ledge these great achievements of India under her great Prime Minister.” 
(U Nu is no longer the Prime Minister of Burma). 


Not to speak of Buddhist Burma, Combodia, Laos, Thailand and 
Vietnam, even predominantly Muslim Indonesia and Malaya cherish their 
Hindu-Buddhist Indian heritage and are not ashamed of it. The situa- 
tion, however, may change in the not very remote future. Enemies of 
India, both within and without, miss no opportunity of maligning and 
misrepresenting her. Our publicity in South-East Asia leaves scope for 
improvement. Paradoxical as it may sound, none of the South-East Asian 
Governments is very sympathetic to the Indian section of its population. 
They are either hostile or indiffcrent. 


But why? For one thing, Indians are mostly unwilling to settle 
down permanently in South-East Asian countries and for sound reasons 
at that. India is a sovereign state today and and many at home and 
abroad are optimistic about her future. Indian immigrants in South- 


not inspire much confidence 


ify themselves and their future 
with those countries. The attitude is selfish ; but human nature being 


what it is, we must admit that it is only natural. For another, Indians 
are conservative by nature and do not easily give up their own way of 
life. Nor do they encourage social contacts with the peoples in whose 
midst they live. For yet a third, Indians migrated to South-East Asia 
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sin modern times in the wake of foreign conquerors (excepting Thailand 
which was never conquered by any Western power) and did not a little 
to consolidate alien rule in that part of the world. South-East Asian 
nationalists, therefore, looked upon them as allies of their conquerors and 
exploiters. Small wonder, they (Indians) have been always disliked and sus- 
pected and the suspicion and dislike of Indians have been accentuated in re- 
cent years. The all-out effort by some “educated” Indian immigrants to play 
the black American or black Englishman together with their patronising 
attutude to the children of the soil has further widened the gulf between 
the Indian immigrants and the indigenous communities. Last but not 
least, Indians in South-East Asia took an active part in the Azad Hind 
movement supported by Japan. Indians are, therefore, held partially 
responsible, quite unjustifiably though, for Japan’s misdeeds in South-East 
Asia during World War II. Indian merchants and money-lenders, who 
have earned millions in South-East Asia, have done little for the well- 
being of the indigenous population. The comparatively poor middle 
class Indians were formidable rivals of their counterparts in the indigenous 
society. Indian labour competed successfully with local labour. All these 
have contributed to the unpopularity of Indians in South-East Asia. They 
are not liked ; but just tolerated. We shall attempt here a brief review 
of the condition of Indians in Burma, Malaya, Singapore, Indonesia, 
Thailand and Vietnam. j i 
Barma-Though Burma has had an Indian problem for many years, 

it became serious only after the separation of that country from India 
in 1937. The great slump in the late twenties and early thirties of 
the present century disrupted Burma’s economic life. Her national 
consciousness began to grow during the years before World War II (1939— 
45). After the separation of Burma from India the Government of Burma 
placed a number of laws on the statute book to safeguard the interests of 
the children of the soil. These laws adversely affected the interests of 
Indian immigrants in Burma. A Burmese Muslim author savagely attacked 
Buddhism in a book written by him. The book, first published in 1929, 
had attracted little attention at thetime. Reprinted in 1938, it touched 
off serious disturbances in the country. The Burmese Buddhists were 
infuriated. Anti-Indian riots broke out in Mandalay in Upper Burma. The 
conflagration spread to other places and 200 lives, mostly Indian Muslim, 
were lost. According to government estimates, property worth Rs. 
18,000,000 was destroyed. The riots strained the relations between Indian 
Hindus and Muslims. The Hindus had sympathised with the Burmans 
during the riots. Attack on Buddhism had naturally wounded Hindu sus- 
ceptibilities. Besides, the Muslims in India had been rapidly forfeiting 

the confidence of their Hindu compatriots about this time. The Muslims 
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should thank themselves, particularly the Muslim League supporters 
among them, for the attitude of their Hindu countrymen to them. The 
joint efforts of the representative of the Government of India in Burma 
(1) and the principal Indian organisation in Burma, the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce, restored external Hindu-Muslim harmony after a time. 
A real heart-unity could not be achieved, however, and the fire of 
communal animosity smouldered below the surface. The Government 
of Burma appointed a Riot Enquiry Committee, which held the Indians 
mainly, if not solely, responsible for the disturbances. It reported 
that “perhaps the most compelling cause of the anti-Indian outbreaks had 
been the unrest and discontent caused by the dominant position of Indians 
in Burma and by their unrestricted entry into the country.” (2) 


During the years 1938-40, the Government of Burma passed a 
number of laws detrimental to Indian interests. United action on the 
part of the Hindu and Muslim immigrants might have stayed the hands 
of the government. But that was not to be. The Burma Land Purchase 
Bill authorised the government to buy out the non-agriculturist absentee 
landlords and distribute the land thus obtained among the tillers of the 
soil. The Burmese Tenancy Act reduced the land revenue to be collected 
by the landlords. Most of Burma’s non-agriculturist landlords being 
Indians, Indian interests in Burma were threatened with serious losses 
by these laws. But, thanks to the inefficiency of the then Government 
of Burma and the efforts of the Nattukotai Chettiyar Association, the losses 
actually sustained were much less than they had threatened to be. 


The riots of 1938 and the two laws under reference were an eye- 
opener to Indian landlords and money-lenders most of whom were 
Chettiyars from South India. They began to dispose of their capital 
and properties in Burma. Transfer of money from Burma to India 
reached an all-time high in 1938 and has not been equalled or surpassed 
before or since. Indian landlords and money-lenders in thousands left 
Burma for good. 


The Rangoon Municipal Bill, 1940, proposed that at least one-half 
of the members of the Rangoon Municipal Corporation should be Burmans. 
The reader should note that in 1940 Indians constituted more than 
50% of the city’s total population and that 55% of the Corporation’s 
rates and tax-payers were Indians. The Bill was subsequently amended 
through the intervention of the Government of India, The Indo- 
Burmese agreement concluded at the time of the separation of Burma from 
India had provided for the free entry of Indian imports and Indian immi- 
grants into Burma. But a new Indo-Burmese Trade Agreement (April 
1941) imposed duties on Indian imports. A preferential treatment was, 
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however, accorded to India and tariff rates for Indian imports were fixed 
at 10% and 15% lower than those on (British) Empire and non- 
(British) Empire countries, respectively. Minister U Saw of Burma 
announced in 1940 that his government intended to stop the unrestricted 
immigration of Chinese and Indians into Burma. A committee of experts 
under the chairmanship of Mr. James Baxter, the Financial Adviser to the 
Government of Burma, had been appointed in 1939 to find out (i) the 
volume of Indian immigration into Burma ; (ii) how far it was seasonal 
and transient; (iii) the principal occupation of the Indian immigrants ; 
(iv) if in such occupations they had already displaced the Burmans or 
could be replaced by them and (v) whether unskilled Indian labour was 
indispensable to Burma. The committee's report was not published by 
the government for a long time. 


An Indo-Burmese agreement concluded in July 1941 sought to 
regulate the entry of Indians into Burma. It recognised the principles of 
Burma’s right to determine the composition of her own population and the 
equality of rights and previleges between Burmans and those Indians who 
identified themselves with the interests of Burma. The Indian migrants 
were divided into two categories; (i) Those who could stay in Burma 
for an indefinite period, could carry on business and could be employed 
there and (ii) Those whose entry-permits would be controlled by the 
Government of Burma and issued only to Indians with “specified financial 
guarantees and literacy qualifications.” 


The Government of Burma next announced that they would soon 
introduce the system of registering Indians domiciled in Burma. 


The above agreement was received with a chorus of disapproval both 
in Indian and Burma. The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce, 
the Imperial Indian Citizenship Association, Bombay, and the All-Parties 
Meeting, Madras, jointly memorialized Viceroy Lord Linlithgow protest- 
ing against the agreement. Mahatma Gandhi too raised his voice of 
protest and said that he could not believe that the agreement had been 
made in response to “a vital cry from the great Burman nation.” The 
Government of India could not remain indifferent and persuaded 
Whitehall to withhold its approval of the agreement. The Indian 
community in Burma and the only repersentative of Indian labour (3) 
in the Burmese legislature had also protested against the 1941 agreement, 
The Burman legislators accused their Indian colleagues of not identifying 
their interests with those of Burma and of using their votes for interference 
in the domestic issues of Burma and the Burmans. Indian public opinion 
in Burma, while accepting the inevitability of some sort of restriction on 
Indian immigration, felt that the negotiations for the 1941 agreement had 
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been conducted with undue secrecy and that those most affected by it had 
been the least consulted. 


When the question of the separation of Burma from India was raised 
in 1931, the Chief Secretary of the Government of Burma reported that 
domiciled Indians accepted Burma's right of separation and only desired 
that the legitimate interests of Indians in Burma should be protected. The 
Government of India interpreted “the legitimate interests of Indians” as 
the interests of rich Indians and it was through their (The Government of 
India's) intervention that the interests of the Chettiyars, of Indian business 
magnates and of Indian shipping companies were partly, if not fully, 
protected. It was not until 1939 that the Government of India appointed 
an agent to look after the interests of Indian labourers in Burma. Very 
little powers were, however, give no this dignitary. 


The Indian community in Burma was apathetic to politics. Rich 
and poor, educated and otherwise, all were absorbed in the pursuit of 
personal ends. Till 1937, Burma had a Provincial Congress Committee 
affiliated to the Indian National Congress. The Provincial Committee 
used to send a few delegates to the annual sessions of the parent organi- 
sation. The former (i. e., the Provincial Committee) has no remarkable 
achievement to its credit. It was dissolved in 1937 and a Burma 
Committee of the Indian National Congress was organised to work for 
the independence of Burma. The Committee used to elect two Indian 
and one Burman members to the All-India Congress Committee till 1939, 
The All-Burma Muslim League and the Burma Hindu Sabha were founded 
in the latter year. These latter organisations were in close touch with 
the Indian Muslim league and the Hindu Mahasabha, respectively. A 
few regional organisations, such as, the Young Chulia Muslim League 
and the All-Burma South Indian Association, were also founded about 
this time. These had no political programme. To safeguard the social 
and economic interests of their members and associates was their principal 
objective. 


The number of Indians in Burma was steadily on the increase till 
1941 when the conflagration raging in Europe since 1939 spread to Asia 
The rate of increase, however, had been going down for many yak 
According to the 1931 census returns-since 1931 no census has been takeni 
in Burma as a whole-there were 1,018,000 Indians in Burma and the 
constituted 7% of the country’s total population. More or less 500 50 
ie. about one-half of Burma's Indian population, returned home ifi: the 
Japanese invasion of Burma in early 1942. According to the Gov Non 
of Burma, about 10,000 died on the way. In the post-wa con 
(1945-65) the number of Indians in Burma has never ea er 
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figures. Stiff immigration laws and a strict enforcement thereof, lack of 
security in Burma and disruption of her economic life in post-war 
years coupled with war-time evacuation, among others, kept the number 
of Indian migrants much below the one-million mark. Of late the policy 
ofthe Ne Win Government has been forcing Indians cut of Burma in large 
numbers. Reduced in numbers, the Indians have lost much of their 
pre-war political and economic importance. 

Hardly had Rangoon been recaptured by the English (1945), when 
the Chettiyars and the Scindia Steam Navigation Company began to press 
the Governments of India and of Burma for the recognition of the “right 
of Indians to enter Burma without let or hindrance.” The request was, 
however, turned down.* The two Governments concerned and the 
Colonial Office finally decided that all Indians, who had left Burma during 
the war, excepting tınskilled labourers, would be permitted to go back 
to that Country. But shipping difficulties, shortage of food, problem 
of accommodation and the difficulty of proving pre-war residence in 
Burma were so many formidable stumbling blocks in the path of those 
who were willing and entitled to return. Many of the evacuees could 
never go back to Burma in consequence. 

About 200,000 Indians trapped in Burma during the war wanted 
to return home after the war. But lack of sufficient shipping facilities 
made repatriation slow and difficult. The exact number of Indians 
returning to Burma after the war is not known. A statement of the 
Burmese Minister of Labour and Industry in the spring of 1947 said that 
about 246,000 Indians had re-entered Burma after the re-establishment 
of civil government there. The Government of India statistics, however, 
showed a maximum of 140,000. The expenses of repatriation to India 
and of return to Burma were all paid by the Government of India. Many 
complaints of the inefficiency and corruption of the Burmese Immigration 
Department were heard at this time. 

The Burmese Emergency Immigration Act (June 1947) laid down 
that all persons entering Burma must have passports from their respective 
governments and visas from the Government of Burma or permits issued 
by the Burmese Controller of Immigration. The Government of Burma 
informed in reply to the Government of India's protest against this “unila- 
teral and harsh” action that the Act was applicable to immigrants of all 
nationalities and was called for by the emergency situation in Burma. 
The Government of India, they concluded, had, therefore, no valid ground 
of complaint. The Emergency Immigration Act is not a little responsible 
for keeping down the number of Indians in post-war Burma. Not more 
than one-fourth of the Indians, who had returned to India in 1942, has been 
able to re-enter Burma. According to the 1953 census returns of the 
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city of Rangoon, the Burmese metropolis had a population of 737,079 of 


which only 40,396 were Indians.* 

Though the Government of Burma discouraged Indian immigration, 
they welcomed Indian doctors. Most ofthe Burmese doctors in govern- 
ment service resigned after the war and became wholetime private prac- 
titioners. There was in consequence a serious shortage of doctors in 
government hospitals and dispensaries. Of the 670 doctors employed 
by the Government of Burma before the war, only 280 (a little less than 
41.8%) were in service in early 1952. A Burmese mission was sent to 
India about this time the recruit doctors. 600 Indian doctors offered 
themselves as candidates for 280 available vacancies. 

Untold harasments, hardships and sufferings were the lot of Indians 
left behind in Burma after the withdrawal of the British army early in 
1942. Indians were threatened. Their shops were looted. There were 
large-scale pogroms of Indian labourers in the Irrawaddy delta. The 
arrival of Japanese troops in Burma improved the situation. Indians left 
rural areas in large numbers and took shelter in Rangoon. An Indian 
Residents’ Association was organised under Japanese auspices. The 
Rangoon branch of the I. 1. L. (Indian Independence League) was organised 
in August 1942. Indian prisoners of war willing to fight for the inde- 
pendence of India were all released and armed by the Japanese military 
authorities. Each was to receive a salary of Rs. 5/- per month. The 
1. I. L. first turned its attention to the relief of Indian miseries and the 
security of the Indians. It was not, however, “catapulted into publicized 
activity until Subhas Chandra Bose come to Rangoon in June 1942.* 

In October 1942 Burma's war-time government under Dr. Ba Maw 
imposed a ban on the future entry of Indians into Burma. But under 
Japanese pressure, the ban had to be withdrawn within a year. The right 
of Indians to Burmese citizenship was recognised at the same time. Dr. Ba 
Maw at first did not agree to make Burma an operational base of the 
I. N. As (Indian National Army's) Manipur offensive. But he waived 
the objection later on. The headquarters of the Azad Hind Government 
and the I. N. A. were transferred from Singapore to Rangoon in October 
1943. The Japanese occupation authorities from now on made strenuous 
efforts to win over the Indian Muslims in Burma. Burma was no lover 
of ‚the Azad Hind Government and its activities. But Burmese leader- 
ship, Moderate as well as Radical, realized before long that Burma’s 
economic future was linked up with India’s and that Burmese policy to 
Indıan immigrants was bound to have far-reaching effects on Indo- 
Burmese relations in future, 

The Azad Hind movement gave to Burma Indians “ 


a greater unity 
than they had ever achieved before and a larger identific 


ation of their 
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aspirations for independence with those of the Burmese nationalists.”” 


The Chettiyars returned home, almost to a man, during the war. The 
Indian community in Burma was numerically much weaker during and 
after the war than before it. Indian labour accepted Burmese labour 
leadership. The cumulative effect of all these was the weakening of anti- 
Indian sentiments in Burma. It had almost disappeared by 1945. The 
Burma Indian Congress and the Burma Muslim League actively supported 
the A. F. P. F. L. (Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League) and Burmese 
attitude to Indians was completely changed. Leaders of Burma did much 
to cement the nascent Indo-Burmese amity. Dr. C. Rauf, the representa- 
tive of the the Government of India in Burma and free India’s first 
Ambassador to that Country later on and his brother U Raschid were the 
foremost among these leaders. The latter has opted for Burmese citizen- 
ship and was for a time a Minister of the free Burmese Government. Both 
stood high in the estimate of the Burmese nationalist leaders. 


Nehru’s speeches dispelled Burmese fear and suspicion of Indian 
immigrants. It would be too much, however, to assume that the Burmese 
fear and suspicion of Indians were completely removed. They only 
receded to the background. General Aung- Sang, the principal architect 
of Burmese independence, made no secret of what he thought of Indian 
vested interests in Burma. He observed in course of a press interview 
at New Delhi in January 1947—“There are some Indians in the A.F.P.F.L. 
...but Indian vested interests, like any other vested interests, are not in 
favour of independence. The rest of the people are with us.”® He is 
also on record as having said in April 1947 that “The rapacity and 
economic imperialism” (!) of Indian big business “in regard to Burma 
were held in cheek only by Nehru.”* ? 

Burma became independent on January 4 1948. The constitution 
of independent Burma drawn up in the same year made a distinction 
between aliens and the children of the soil for purposes of citizenship. 
Indians were required by this constitution to renounce their Indian 
citizenship before admission to the Burmese. According to Kondapi,'! 
more than 150,000 out of about 250,000 Indians in Rangoon had been 
admitted to Burmese citizenship by September 1949. Reliable statistics 
for the period since 1949 are not available. It is, however, known 
that thousands of Indians have left Burma since late 1949. Insecurity 
of life and property in post-war Burma coupled with a strong senti- 
mental attachment to the motherland partially accounts for this large- 
scale withdrawal. 

Buddhism is the state-religion of Burma. The Government 
of Burma, it should be noted, are neither indifferent nor hostile to 
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Hinduism, which is the religion of the majority of the ES 
immigrants. The All-Burma Hindu Central Board was founde : 
1953 with financial aid from the Government of Burma. The E 
a purely non-political organisation, seeks to preach the fundamenta 
principles of Hinduism. 


Chettiyars from South India were by far the most preces 
section of the Indian community in pre-war Burma. About a qure 
ofthe best rice lands in the country were in their possession in 1927. 
Capital invested by them in land amounted to about Rs. ED 
in 1930. It was mainly Chettiyar capital which gave a fillip to lower 
Burma's paddy cultivation.  Chettiyar capital invested in urban properties 
amounted to about Rs. 25,000,000/- in the same year. 


Chettiyars having left Burma in 1942, the Burmese occupied the 
properties left behind by them. The Japanese-sponsored war-time govern- 
ment of Dr. Ba Maw validated this unlawful occupation. The Chettiyars, 
on their return to Burma after the war, claimed their properties. Burma, 
however, was in no mood to listen to them.'* The government lost no 
time in strengthening Burma's inadequate pre-war agrarian legislation. 
The Tenancy Act of 1947 fixed the rent that a landlord might collect from 
his tenants at roughly twice the land-tax payable to the government. 
On January 3 1948, one day before independence, the transfer of land 
to a foreigner for more than one year was forbidden. Three land laws 
had been placed on the statute book before the year was out. The Land 
Nationalization Act denied proprietary right in land to non-agriculturists 
and fixed a ceiling on land holding by peasants. No peasant was to own 
more than 50 acres of land. The maximum compensation to be paid to 
an expropriated landlord was fixed at 12 times the annual land-tax, The 
compensation in no case was to exceed Rs. 60/- per acre.13 The Land 
Alienation Act forbade the sale of land to non-Burma nationals. The 
Disposal of Tenancies Act authorised the government to lease out to a 
tenant of their own choosing as much land as he could cultivate efficiently. 
The laws under reference devalued Indian landed property worth about 
Rs. 1,000,000,000/- and arbitrarily deprived their owners of their legitimate 
income therefrom.'* lack of Burmese capital for land purchase has 
worsened the situation. The Government of India requested the Govern- 
ment of Burma to postpone the enforcement of the above laws “ 


pending an 
overall agreement between the two countries." 


The Chettiyars, according to Andrus, were “much the most 
important part of Burma’s financial community judging by volume 


of business and economic impact on the country as a whole.”15 
Chettiyars are, by and large, money-lenders, The interest charged by 
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them ranged between 15 and 36% per annum. The Burmese 
debtor seldom re-pays his debt. The results were disastrous and 
during the great slump of the late twenties and early thirties 
many peasants lost their land for non-payment of debts. Burmese 
money-lenders, often landlords, charged interests at much higher rates 
than the Chettiyars. Their capital being much less than that of the 
Chettiyars, they could neither compete snccessfully with the latter nor 
cope with the demand for loans by the peasantry!* There were 6 
Indian banks in Burma before the war. 5 were closed down by 
the Japanese occupation authorities during the war. There is no 
Indian bank in Burma today as Burma has nationalized the banking 
business. Laws passed by the government in the post-war years have 
practically stopped money-lending by foreigners. Money-lenders in 
Burma, it may be noted, were mostly Indians. 

3 Indian businessmen occupied a very important place in the economic 
life of British Burma. They controlled “more than half of Burma's rice 
export, and played an important part in the export of several other 
commodities. They were also the importers of most items. They owned 
many saw mills and miscellaneous but important factories like those manu- 
facturing matches, soap and knit goods”.17 49% of Burma's income-tax 
payers in 1931 were Indians. 

The restoration of British rule in 1945 marked the beginning of evil 
days for the Indian mercantile community in Burma. The Civil Supplies 
Board formed in 1946 to regulate import trade ignored the claims of Indian 
merchants and allotted, quite arbitrarily, an unjustifiably large share of 
the import quotas to British merchants. 65% of the rice traders 
in pre-war Burma were Indians. The Agricultural Projects Board, another 
post-war creation, reduced their precentage to 36. Assaults on Indian in- 
terests mounted steadily from 1947 onwards when power began to be trans- 
ferred to Burmese hands. Before war hardly 10% of Burma's importers 
were Burmans. From 1947 50% of the import licences were given to 
them. The rice trade was nationalised. The policy of the government, 
needless to say, adversely affected business. Thanks to the expanding 
Indo-Burmese trade in post-war years, the big Indian trading houses 
weathered the storm. The small fries, unable to hold their own against 
the government-backed indigenous traders, were, however, cornered. 


According to the census returns of 1931, only 14% of Burma’s 
male wage-earners were Indians. But Indians predominated in banking, 
trade, various government establishments and also in the field of unskilled 
labour. Burmese field-labour, however, had not to face much Indian 
competition in the late thirties. The 1938 ban on the export of Indian 
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labour by the Government of India was certainly beneficial to Burma's 
indigenous agrarian labour. 


Unemployment has been a serious problem in Burma since the 
days of Japanese occupation. Large-scale influx of agricultural labourers 
into urban areas in search of security and employment created a problem 
of unemployment in towns, already suffering from the problem of chronic 
under-employment. Many of Burma's saw mills were closed down in 
post-war years and the employees thereof lost their jobs. A drastic 
curtailment of the mining and petroleum industries and a reduction in 
the transport services threw thousands out of employment. At least 
5,000 Burma Indians were unemployed in May 1949. 


The leadership of Burmese labour passed from Indian hands to the 
Burmese. Indian labour is responsible for this change of leadership. 
The Burma Trade Union Congress had a total membership of 30,000 
in 1947. Only 5,000 were Indians. Thakin Hla Kwye, Secretary of 
the Burma Trade Union Congress, told American authors Virginia 
Thompson and Richard Adloff that Indians had no leaders of their 
own, who might challenge successfully the Burmese domination of 
the Congress, “which prided itself on its inter-racial character.” * 


Indians in the Burmese Government service have shown the same 
passivity as Indian labourers. In 1947 the Government of Burma 
announced that the number of foreigners in government establiahments 
would be reduced. About 4,000 Indians were employed under them at 
the time. Faced with discharge or registration as Burma nationals and 
compulsory acquisition of a knowledge of the Burmese language, about 1,000 
had returned to India by February 1949. The All-Burma Ministerial 
Services Union called a general strike by government employees in the 
same month. The attitude of the Indian employees pleased neither their 
indigenous colleagues nor the government. On the advice of the Indian 
Embassy at Rangoon about 1,000 Indians in government service stayed 
away from work, but they declared at the same time that they were not 
on strike deliberately. They also re-affirmed their loyalty to Burma. 
On February 7 the authorities asked all strikers to return to duty by 
the 10th on pain of dismissal. On the 11th 600 Indian (and Pakistani) 
employees were dismissed. They were all due to retire within a short 
time. By May about 1,500 Indians in government service had been 
discharged. Pensions of some of them were arbitrarily reduced. 

Malaya and Singapore Distance has mad 
more attenuated than the Indo-Burmese. India and Malaya, however, 
constituted one administrative unit till 1867 when they were separated 
and the latter was transferred to the Colonial Office. (British authority 


e Indo-Malayan ties 
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over the whole of Malaya was not yet established). Indian immigration 
to Malaya was regulated after 1867 by agreements between the two 
governments. 

As of June 1951, Indians in Malaya numbered 744,000 or 13.4% 
of the total Malayan population. More than 85% of the immigrants 
were Tamils from Madras, Telugus from Andhra, Malayalees from 
Kerala and Hindus and Sikhs from the Punjab. There were a few 
Bengalees as well. More or less 466,000 of these immigrants lived in 
the Federated Malaya States!? about 130,000 in the Unfederated 
Malaya States*% and about 150,000 in the Straits Settlements.?! 
Indians were mainly concentrated in the states of Perak and Selangor 
(both in the Federated Malaya States) where they formed 20 and 28%, 
respectively, of the total population. About 25% of Malayan Indians 
in 1941 were Malaya-born. The proportion of women to men 
was 1:2. 

Indian immigrants would return to India after 7/8 years in Malaya. 
Some would return to Malaya after a short stay at home. Some would 
not. Migrants to Malaya would generally leave their families in India. 
During the decade 1931—1941 Malayan plantation managers encouraged 
the migrants to take their families to Malaya, without much success, 
however. During the great slump of the late twenties and early 
thirties surplus Indian labourers in Malaya were shipped back to India. 
Those were lean years for India too. Repatriated labour created a 
problem, which almost defied a satisfactory solution. Nationalist India 
raised its voice of protest against the policy of the Government of Malaya 
and demanded that unless Indians were accorded complete equality with 
other communities in Malaya, recruitment of Indian labourers for Malaya 
should be stopped. The Government of India yielded and banned the 
export of unskilled Indian labour in 1938. 

Indian immigrants, generally speaking, have not struck roots in the 
Malayan soil. The discriminatory policy of the erstwhile government 
of Malaya is not a little responsible for this rootlessness. For one thing, 
Britain’s pro-Malay policy “ruled out the possibility of granting security 
of tenure to Indians wishing to settle on the land and this was believed 
to be one of the principal reasons why all pre-war attempts to create 
Indian agricultural colonies in Malaya were unsuccessfull."?* The strong 
sentiment binding overseas Indians to the homeland, sufferings during 
Japanese occupation, birth and growth of militant Malayan nationalism 
and the steadily rising international prestige of free India have also 
influenced the migrants' attitude to Malaya. 

The Japanese occupation of Malaya in early 1942 marked the 
beginning of a crisis in the life of the Indian community there. Cut 
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off from export markets, Malayan rubber industry went into eclipse. 
Rubber tappers, who formed the bulk of Malaya’s Indian li pal 
were victims, first of unemployment and shortage, and later, of force 


labour for the Japanese occupation authorities. In 1943 thousands of 


Indian labourers were employed on the construction of the Co 
“Death Railway" which Japan sought to build to link up the Thai pits! 
Bangkok with Lower Burma Via Kanburi. Of the 73,502 labourers 
recruited in Malaya for the “Death Railway,” 62,477, ie., 85% of the 
total were South Indians and an estimated 20,825 of them died of 
overwork and inhuman treatment.?? 

Many Malayan Indians were eager to return to India after the war. 
18,000 were repatriated in 1946 with financial aid from the Government 
of India.?* The 1947 Malaya census returns showed a sharp fall in the 
number of Indians. Whereas in 1931 they numbered more than 700,000, 
ie., 13,4% of the total Malayan population, in 1947 they numbered 
less than 600,000, ie, not more than 10% of the total population of 
Malaya. The fall in the number of Indians is mainly due to the 
policies of the Governments of India and Malaya. The former were 
reluctant to permit the export of unskilled labour from India. The latter 
were opposed to unrestricted immigration—Indian and otherwise—into 
Malaya. Indian public opinion too raised its voice of protest against 
unrestricted emigration from India. 7,274 Indians applied for permits to 
enter the colony in 1948. About one-half, i.e., 3,555, applications were 
rejected on the ground that the applicants would not prove beneficial to 
the economic life of Malaya?^ In all, 7,128 Indians and other foreigners 
were granted entry permits in 1948 and only 1,427 in 1949. No foreigner 
without sufficient proof of "an assured livelihood" in Malaya has been 
permitted to enter that country after May 1949, 

Malaya was placed under Emergency Regulations in July 1948 
after the outbreak of the Communist revolt earlier in the year. Very 
few Indians joined the revolt. Some Indians were, however, interned 
under the provisions of the Emergency Regulations. But they were all 
permitted to return to India after a time. Upto February 15 1949, 56 
Indian suspects had come back to India of their own accord. No Indian 
was forced out of Malaya under the Emergency Regulations. 30 Indian 
bankers arrested on June 30 1949 for allegedly having given “protection 
money” to the Communist terrorists were permitted to return to India 
on condition that they would not re-enter Malay 
lasted.?" Another batch of 20 Indians was 
voluntarily in November, 1952, 


The pre-war Federal Council of the Federated Malaya States, the 
Straits Settlements Legislative Council and the Johore State Conncil had 


a so long as the emergency 
permitted to leave Malaya 


| 
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each a nominated unofficial Indian member. A few newspapers in various 
Indian languages were published in Malaya before the war. But Malaya 
had no central Indian organisation for many years. There were, however, 
quite a few communal, sectional, professional and other Indian organisations. 
At last, the C.LA.M. (Central Indian Association of Malaya) was founded 
in 1936. The Association started an agitation for better conditions for 
Indian labour and provisions for education and political rights for Malaya 
Indians. The activities of the CLAM. made it a bete noire with the 
local English community and also with a small section of Malaya Indians. 
Successful “in awakening an interst in politics and in the poor of the 
community on the part of some prosperous Indians,” the Association 
sowed the seeds of discord and dissension among Malaya Indians.*! 
The C.LA.M. became involved in course of time in the politics of the 
Indian National Congress and in the Communist-inspired labour strikes 
on Malayan plantations. It thus lost caste in the eyes of the govern- 
ment and the capitalists and went out of existence almost immediately 
after Japan's declaration of war against the Western Allies. After the 
occupation of Malaya by Japan the conqueror placed Messrs N. Raghavan 
and S. C. Goho, President and Vice-President, respectively, of the 
C.LA.M,, in charge of organising the Indian Independence League [LLL.) 


in Malaya. 


After the fall of Singapore (February 15 1942) Japan sponsored a 
central committee to launch and lead the struggle for the liberation of 
India. Messrs Raghavan and Goho discovered before long that Japan's 
motive was far from altruistic and sharp differences of opinion arose 
between them on the one hand and the Japanese authorities on the other. 
Mr. Raghavan was involved at the same time in a financial scandal over 
the use of the League funds. It was only after the arrival of Netaji 
Subhas Chandra Bose in Singapore in July 1943 that the movement 
for the independence of India in Malaya got under way. He injected 
new life into it. He assumed supreme command of the I.N.A. (Indian 
National Army) within four days of his arrival in Singapore. He founded 
the Azad Hind Provisional Government three months later. Three 


ised in Malaya. One of these Divisions 


Divisions of the I.N.A. were tal 
urma to fight in the Manipur offensive. A large part of 
e LN.A. fought in the later stages of the 


Burma campaign. Some foreign students of contemporary South-East 
Asian history belittle—quite erroneously, we believe. —The LN.A. and 
the Azad Hind Provisional Government as Japanese puppets.”® Facts 
that came to light during the historic trial of the 1.N.A. prisoners in the 
Red Fort (Delhi) knock the bottom out of their contention, 
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Malaya recruits for the I.N.A. came mostly from the ranks of 
unemployed Indian estate labourers. Besides the headquarters at 
Singapore, the LLL. had eight branches in Malaya in June 1945. Some 
Malaya Indians were opposed to the Azad Hind movement and there 
was at least one camp for the dissidents called an Agricultural Settlement. 
A few Indians are known to have actually joined the Chinese-led anti- 
Japanese guerillas. The Azad Hind movement profoundly affected 
Malaya Indians. Netaji’s policy and activities awakened their political 
' consciousness and inspired them with the ideal of nationalism. They 
felt for the first time "that they were playing a dramatic role in the 
history, of their motherland." Malaya Indians are also indebted to the 
Azad Hind movement for their knowledge of the use of fire-arms, 
political organisation and some techniques of collective bargaining. 

The British army re-occupied Malaya in 1945. One of the first 
acts ofthe British Military Administration was to blow up the cenotaph 
of the LN.A. martyrs at Singapore. The Administration, however, did 
not object to the placing of flowers on the site by local Indians on Azad 
Hind anniversaries. 54 Indians were arrested for alleged collaboration with 
the enemy. India sent five lawyers for their defence. The accused were 
all released after a few months in jail. The release may have been due to 
lack of sufficient and satisfactory evidence against them. The anti-Indian 
attitude of the authorities Very soon manifested itself in another way. 
Malaya Indians were not represented in the same way as the other 
communities on the various advisory boards set up by the civil adminis- 
tration after it had taken charge of the administration from the military 
authorities in April 1946. 

Communalism in contemporary political life in Indian at the time had 
had its repercussions on Malaya Indians. Communalism in the context of 
Indian politics, the reader will please note, “was not the name of a religious 
conflict carried on under a political label or of an economic conflict under 
the garb of religion. It was the result simply of confused thinking, 
common to many classes, which those who were playing for political 
heir own ends.”?9 Vivisection of 
which sprouted from communalism. 
sh imperialism admits of no doubt. 
une of being governed by a foreign 
ot only in the callous neglect of such 
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been possible but for the encouragement it has received from secret 
influences emanating from high places."?? Singapore and Penang wit- 
nessed ugly Hindu-Muslim skirmishes and Malaya had her first taste 
of communal riots. The Malayan C.LD. and many Indians were of 
opinion that these riots were not really communal in nature.'* It 
cannot be denied, however, that the inter-communal harmony among 
Malaya Indians in pre-war days is totally absent today. Indian Hindus, 
Muslims and Christians have founded separate communal organisations 
as the champions of their respective communal interests. 


Indian trade union movement in post-war Malaya came more and 
more under Communist control. The Malayan Communist Party, it 
should be noted, is mainly Chinese in composition. The firm hold of 
the Communist Party on the Malaya Indian labour coupled with the offer 
of citizenship to Malaya Indians aggravated internal dissensions and reduced 
the social and political importance of the community. A meeting of 
Indians at Ipoh in September 1945 discussed eight proposals of the 
Malayan Communist Party on the future administrative set-up of Malaya. 
The Communist-inspired Indian Democratic League was founded in 
Singapore in the following month. Not a few believe that the Malayan 
Communist Party helped the Indian Democratic League with money and 
arms. Mahadev Singh later on founded an Indian Communist Party in 
Singapore. The party publicised its policy and activities through its 
organ, the Voice of the People. The Party, believed to be affiliated to 
the Chinese Communist Party, tried hard to rally under its banner the 
ex-members of the LI.L.. Some Sikhs living in Kelantan (Malaya) and 
Southern Thailand joined it. Nehru’s visit to Malaya in 1946 encouraged 
the Malaya Indians to build an organisation on the lines of the Indian 
National Congress and the Malaya Indian Congress (M.I.C.) was ushered 
into existence in August 1946. To counteract the steadily growing 
Communist influence on the Malaya Indians was one of its objectives. 
It also sought to unite all Indians for a united stand on the Malayan 
citizenship proposals which were a burning issue throughout 1946. A 
large majority of the members of the M.LC. were ex-members of the LLL., 
which had collapsed with the discomfiture of Japan in 1945. Nehru told 
the Malaya Indians point-blank that they must not claim both Indian and 
Malayan nationality at one and the same time. They could have one only 
if they renounced all claims to the other. He, however, assured them that 
free India would safeguard all legitimate interests of her children overseas 
and would also do her best to liberate the peoples in bondage all over the 
world. He advised Indians to live in harmonious co-operation with all 
sections of Malaya’s plural society. 
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The inaugural session of the M.I.C. was attended by 600 delegates. 
It expressed sympathy with Indians at home, condemned the anti-Indian 
policy of the Union of South Africa (now the Republic of South Africa) 
and placed on record its approval of the national struggles in Burma, 
Vietnam and Indonesia. The Government of India were requested not 
to withdraw the ban on the export of unskilled Indian labour “until con- 
ditions should become settled in Malaya and to support the Malaya 
Indians’ right of free speech, free assembly and free organisation. Resolu- 
tions for the propagation of Hindi and for national education in Malaya 
were adopted. Another resolution supported the Malaya Indians’ right 
to their due share in Malaya’s national wealth.” 

The second session of the M.I.C., held six months later, decided to 
Join the Council for Joint Action (C.J.A.) “for the purpose of boycotting 
the new Federal Constitution,” The C.J.A.’s proposal supported by the 
M.LC. “envisaged a democratic and self-governing Malaya that included 
Singapore and in which universal suffrage would be enjoyed by all Chinese 
and Indians who had lived in the country for eight years or more and 
would pledge their exclusive loyalty to Malaya.”®® Many Indians felt 
unhappy over the second condition noted above, viz., the pledging of an 
exclusive loyalty to Malaya. The M.I.C., by joining the C.J.A., alienated 
a large number of its members and sympathisers. Far more serious was 
that the M.LC. later found itself aligned with leftist groups which were 
more and more dominated by the Malayan Communist Party. 


Indian Muslims in Malaya too bestirred themselves and organised 
the Pan-Malayan Muslim Indian League (P.M.M.I.L.) to safeguard their 
communal interests. ‘The League held its first session at Penang in 
January 1947. But it went into political eclipse before long. Another 
Muslim organisation called the Malayan Pakistani League was founded 
later on in 1953. The M.LC. and the P.M.M.LL. were both opposed to 
the Malayan Federation. But many Indians differed with them and two 
Indian members’? worked on the Cheeseman Committee. * 


The nominated Federal Legislative Council of Malaya, which met in 
1948, had five seats reserved for Indians. Some of the Indian members 
made brilliant contributions to the Council’s deliberations. The growing 
Communist influence on Malaya Indian trade unions and on the GA: 
made many Indians nervous and they decided to co-oper 
government. Important elements within the M.LC. 
its increasingly radical trends, The M.LC. 
effective lead to Malaya Indians, 


ate with the 
itself began to oppose 
‚ It is evident, failed to give an 


After the outbreak of the Communist revolt the M.I.C. decided in 
July 1948 to suspend all political activities till the return of normalcy. It 
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condemned Communist terrorism in no uncertain terms and called upon 
all Indians to refrain from lawlessness and subversive activities. The 
directive of the M.LC., the apathy of Malaya Indians themselves and their 
over-cautious attitude had a restraining effect on them. They did not 
take an active part in Malaya’s Communist revolt. 

The M.LC.'s inherent dynamism came to the fore within a year and 
from 1949 it again became politically active. The renewed political 
activities of the M.I.C created dissensions within the Indian community. 
In March 1949 the M.LC. and the newly founded Malayan Chinese 
Association (M.C.A.) jointly demanded a revision of the citizenship 
clauses of the proposed federal constitution. The clauses were modified 
in September 1952 and the second generation of Indians in Malaya 
(excluding Singapore)—about 30% of all Indians living there—‘‘became 
eligible for a citizenship that was now to be tantamount to Malayan 
nationality.”?* According to Nehru's statement in the Lok Sabha, 
200,000 Malaya Indians had acquired Malayan citizenship by the end 
of 1952. 

Attempts were made in 1951 to unify the three Indian organisations 
in Malaya (including Singapore).** Like similar attempts made earlier, 
they ended in a failure. The action of the M.LC. in joining the Indepen- 
dence of Malaya Party (I.M.P.) in September 1951 was a direct cause 
of the failure of the move. Mr. P. Ramani, an Indian labour leader, 
was offered a Ministership in the Malayan Cabinet in 1951, which he 
refused to accept for personal reasons. The Cabinet, reconstituted in 1953, 
had no Indian Minister. Five out of six of the Indian Members of the 
Legislative Council resigned in protest against the exclusion of Indians. 
Their joint letter of resignation said, inter alia, “This attitude of the govern- 
ment is bound to create the feeling here and elsewhere that the Indian 
community is no longer regarded by the government as of any political 
significance, now or in future. We have no alternative but to step back 
to the side of our countrymen and to share with them the burden of their 
economic and political unimportance.” Many Malays regarded the 
resignation as an instance of “over-riding communal loyalty” on the part 
of at least two of the Councillors who had been nominated to represent 
the inter-racial Malayan trade unions. The British authorities of Malaya 
sought to appease the Indian community in late January 1954 when they 
appointed an Indian to a newly created ministerial post in the Federation 
of Malaya Government. A month earlier, in December 1953 R. Jumabhoy, 
an India member of the Legislative Council of Singapore, had characterized 
Singapore’s new immigration laws as antti-Indian and demanded equal 
rights for all communities after the introduction of self-government in 
Singapore. 
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Chettiyars from South India and Sikhs from the Punjab are Malaya's 
principal money-lenders, Singapore alone had about fifty Chettiyar-owned 
firms in 1940 with a total capital imvestment estimated at thirty-forty 
million Straits Dollars (1 Straits dollar=1.56 Indian rupees). There were 
besides thousands of Sikh money-lenders operating in Malaya and Singa- 
pore. Most of the Chettiyars fled to India during the war. Their agents, 
left behind, took care of their interests during their absence. Settlement 
of the transactions made on their behalf, while they were away, was the 
Principal pre-occupation of the Chettiyars after the war. When money 
was scarce in 1942-43, Chettiyars’ agents had forced debtors, mostly 
Malays, to pay off, Defaulters had been dragged before the court. Indian- 
Malay relations had become considerably embittered in consequence. 
The Chettiyars on their return contended that unable to meet the Azad 
Hind Government demands for contribution, their agents had been forced 
by circumstances to press the debtors for re-payment. After the war, the 
Agent of the Government of India in Malaya declared that no Indian 
community in Malaya had been so severely hit by the war as the 
Chettiyars.'" We are not in a position to vouchsafe the truth or other- 
wise of this assertion. It may, however, be noted that even in 1946 
175,000 acres of rubber estates and property worth 200,000,000 Straits 
dollars in Malaya were owned by the Chettiyars. Malaya and Singapore 
have Chettiyar money-lenders even today. But the great days of money- 
lending are gone for ever. 

Indian traders in Malaya (and Singapore) were victims of the 
discriminatory policy of the Government of Malaya in the early post-war 
years, The increased Indo-Malayan and Singapore-Indian trade since 
1949 has, however, countered the policy to a great extent. The Govern- 
ment of Malaya complained in 1952 that Indians in large numbers were 
leaving the country for fear of conscription. The Secretary to the Penang 
Indian Chamber of Commerce rejoined in course of a statement, “more 
Indian firms have been established in Malaya in recent years, and local 
(Indian) traders are likely to adopt Malaya as their second home.” # 
In fact, the growing prosperity of Malaya in recent years has been 
rooting Indian merchants more firmly in that country. 

Malaya employed in all about 375,000 Indians in 1937. Of these, 
244,000 were employed on tubber estates, 
offices. More than 40,000 were traders. 
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Malaya’s Indian labour began to be organised in the late thirties on 
the eve of World War II. The C.LA.M. (The Central Indian Associa- 
tion of Malaya) organised by the middle class Indian intelligentsia in 1936 
took the initiative in the matter. Favourable conditions for a vigorous 
labour movement in Malaya had been created by the time the war came 
to an end in 1945. Scarcity of rice and price inflation confronted the 
Malaya Indian labour with a crisis of stupendous magnitude. Malay’s 2,400 
rubber estates employed a total of 150,093 Indian workers in 1946. In the 
same year 4,613 and 3,497 Indians worked in Malayan mines and factories, 
respectively. Indians constituted more than 50% of Malaya's pre-war 
labour force. The proportion, however, had fallen below 50% in 1946. 
Wages of Indian labourers have been always lower than those of 


the Chinese. 


Time and again after the war have Indians protested in vain against 
this disparity. Low wages and high prices of rice have forced many 
Indian estate-workers to take to cultivation as their principal occupation. 
Work on the estates became a secondary and spare-time occupation to them. 
The Communists exploited the Indian labourers’ discontent to strengthen 
their own hold on them. Communist leadership of labour in Malaya- 
Indian and otherwise-became a fait accompli in course of time. Ganapathy, 
an-ex-President of the Pan-Malaya Federation of Trade Unions, was hanged 
in May 1949. His successor Veeranasan was shot down by the police. 
Another Indian labour leader Sambasivan was sentenced to death. About 
800 Indians were detained on suspicion though no formal charge was 
brought against the majority of them till September 1949. Indian 
labourers in general kept aloof from the Malayan Communist rebellion 
and it has been “officially admitted that the number of Indians participa- 
ting in terrorist activities is less than one per cent.” 9 


The Malayan labour movement, which lay low for a time after the 
outbreak of the Communist rebellion early in 1948, showed signs of 
revival from mid-1949. Indian labour and labour leaders came to lime- 
light. As of July 1949 62.5% of the total membership of the Malayan 
Trade Unions was Indian. More than 50% of the members of the 
43,000-member Malayan Trade Unions Council inaugurated at Kuala 
Lampur in March 1950 were South Indians. So also were most of 


its leaders. Mr. P. P. Narayanam, the first President of er Council, 
was a South Indian himself. 


Indonesia— Indonesia never had—nor has she today—a large Indian 
population. According to the latest available census returns, viz., those of 
1931, (Indonesia had her latest census early in 1961. But its full report was 
not published at the time of writing), there were 27,083 Indians in 
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Indonesia. 12,654 of them were Indonesia-born. There was one woman 
to every two men. The Indian immigrants were concentrated mostly 
on Java and Sumatra, which, between them, accounted for 25,638 Indians. 
The rest were scattered in the outlying islands. Most of the Indians 
on Java were retail traders. Those in the Deli area on Sumatra, on the 
other hand, were estate-workers, chauffeurs, cattlemen and night 
watchmen. They were, by and large, Muslims from Coromondol and 
Malabar coasts. 


After the capitulation of Japan in August 1945 the British army 
was sent to Indonesia to disarm the Japanese army of occupation. 
The British army, which included some Indian regiments, had to fight 
occasionally against the Indonesian nationalists. Nationalist India raised 
a hue and cry against the employment of Indian troops against the 
Indonesian nationalists. The British army left Indonesia in November 
1946. Some Indian Muslim troops were left behind—how it is not 
known. Complaints were latter on received against some Pakistani 
Muslim elements of the Indonesian Republican Army. Hindus were 
the principal targets of their attack. But “as the Pakistanis were good 
soldiers and good Muslims, the Republicans (found) it hard to deal 
with them."*^ 25 Pakistani soldiers of the International Brigade 
of the Indonesian Republican Army were repatriated with thanks in 
August 1953. 

The number of Indians in Indonesia has been steadily declining 
since 1945 when Indonesia declared independence. Harassed by bandits, 
about 3,000 Indians living in Medan (Sumatra) were eager to return 
home immediately after the war. They were aided by the Government 
of India to come back to India. 

The majority of Indians in pre-war Java and Sumatra were, as 
noted above, retail merchants and skilled and unskilled labourers, res- 
pectively. ‘The situation remains much the same today. Indians, like 


other foreigners, are disliked by the Republic of Indonesia. They are 
only tolerated. 


Thailand —Before World War II Thailand had an Indian population of 
about 5,000. Of these, more or less 2,000 lived in Bangkok. Almost all of 
them were businessmen. A few Indians had permanently settled down 
in Thailand long before the war. Thailand's present Indian population 
is estimated at about 5,000 i.e., the same as before the war. Registration 
as foreigners is compulsory for the Indian residents of Thailand. 


There were two non-political Indian organisations in Thailand 


before the war. These were the Indian Association and the Thai-Bharat 
Cultural Lodge founded in 1929 and 1940, respectively. Gyani P Singh 
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and Aman Singh organised the Thai Branch of the ILL. during the 
war. Some of its members were sent to Malaya in 1941 for propaganda 
among the British Indian troops there. Swami Satyananda Puri, the founder 
ofthe Thai-Bharat Cultural Lodge, came to limelight in Thailand about 
this time. Requested by the Thai royal family, Poet Tagore had sent 
him to Thailand in 1932. He founded the Indian National Council for the 
Freedom of India in 1941. Gyani P. Singh went to Malaya after the 
fall of Singapore and played an important part in organising branches 
of the LLL. there. Both he and Swami Satyananda died in plane crash 
during a flight to Tokyo towards the end of March 1942. Two months 
later, the Indian National Council for the Freedom of India was merged in 
the LLL.. The LLL. pressed Indian residents for contributions to its 
funds. Many Indians, it is alleged, registered themselves as Thai 
nationals at the time to avoid payment of contributions. 


The “Balak Sena" (The Indian Youth Movement) was organised 
at Bangkok in 1943. It sought to inculcate self-help, national spirit and 
healthy civic principles among the Indian youths in Thailand. “Down 
with communal splits aud tensions" was its war-cry. The “Balak Sena" 
was the only Indian organisation in Thailand to survive the war. It had 
200 Hindu, Sikh and Muslim members in 1946. 


A philanthropic and social welfare organisation in the beginning, 
the “Balak Sena" developed a political outlook in the long run. Indians 
in Thailand, however, gave up all political activities after the attainment 
of independence by India in 1947. 


Vietnam—The exact number of Indians in Vietnam is unknown. An 
estimated 6,000 Indians lived in that country before World War II 
concentrated mostly in Cochin-China and, to a lesser extent, in Cambodia. 
Perhaps 50% of them were from the erstwhile French colonies in India 
(Pondicherry, Chandernagore, Mahe, Karikal and Yenam). Mohammedans 
from Northern India, Hindu Chettiyars from Madras and Parsis from 
Bombay, among others, accounted for the rest. 


According to Kondapi, there were more or less 1,000 Indians in 
Vietnam in 1949. Some, however, think it to be an under-statement.*! 
Vietnam Indians were left undisturbed during the war and there were no 
restrictions on their movements. *? 

Indian immigration to Vietnam and Cambodia followed closely in the 
wake of the French conquest of those regions. 50 % of the Indian migrants 
were perhaps, as noted above, from the former French colonies in India. 
As French citizens they were eligible for government jobs for which the 
children of the soil were not eligible for many years. The latter, naturally 
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enough, were jealous of the former. The activities of the Chettiyar money- 
lenders did not a little to create and accentuate anti-Indian bitterness. 
The French authorities held the Chettiyars responsible for political dis- 
turbances in Vietnam and actually ordered the externment of five of them. 
The order was subsequently rescinded. But it aroused considerable 
Chettiyar resentment and apprehension. 

Before the war there were 120 Chettiyar firms in Vietnam and 
Cambodia and a sizable proportion of Indo-China's export trade was in 
Chettiyar hands. There was a time when they owned a quarter of the rice- 
lands in Cambodia and Indo-China. Later on, the government arranged 
cheap agricultural credit facilities and ordered the externment of a few 
Chettiyars. The latter saw the writing on the well and before the out- 
break of the war in 1939 had transferred 65% of their capital out 
of Vietnam and Cambodia. Chettiyar capital in these countries amounted 
to Rs. 21.4 million even after transfer. ** 

It was around the dissident and disgruntled Indian elements that 
the I. I.L. in Vietnam was organised during the war. Because of the 
Small number and the comparative poverty of Indians in that country the 
Azad Hind movement was never very powerful in Vietnam. The Republic 
of Vietnam from its inception in 1945 courted the Indian community. 
In October 1945 the Fighting Committee of the Revolutionary Peoples 
of Southern Indo-China appealed to the Indian soldiers in the British army 
—Your fellow-countrymen are fighting for liberty as we are; our ideals 
are the same and we must love each other. We must not be divided by 
anyone,” ++ 

After the outbreak of war in Tonkin in December 1946 the 
Vietminh Radio broadcast that some Indians had voluntarily joined the 
Vietminh army and that the Indian residents of the Saigon-Cholon region 
had sent monetary help to the rebel leader Ho Chi Minh. A Reuter 
despatch from Hanoi under date July 27 1947 said that at least some of 
the 400 Indian residents of Hanoi were reluctant to be evacuated “because 
the Vietnamese had shown no hostility to them. Prime Minister Nehru’s 
statement published in February 16 1947 issue of the Burmese (Rangoon) 
said that three lives had been lost in the December (1946) outbreak in 
Tonkin and that “no Indians are fighting in Indo-China so far as the 
Indian government is aware,” 


CHAPTER :6 
CHINA AND SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


Aggression against her weak neighbours and expansion at their cost have been the 
key-note of Chinese foreign policy throughout history. The trend continues uninterrupted 
today. South-east Asia was the major orbit of Chinese interest in the past. It will remain 
so for decades to come. Cteo-political reasons and demographic factors account for the 
continuity. 

The shadow of Red China hangs ominously over South-Hast Asia. It lengthens 
every day. Will China take over South-East Asia?  ‘‘Yes,’”? says Toynbee. Many 
do not agree. There are, however, strong factors to help as well as to hamper a 
Chinese bid to occupy South-Hast Asia. 


GGRESSION against and expansion at the cost of her weak 

neighbours have been the fundamental characteristics of China’s 

foreign policy through the long centuries of her history. This cardinal 

truth about China seems to have been lost sight of by many—India among 

them—when the People’s Republic of China was ushered into existence in 

October 1949. India was among those who recognized Red China on e 
morrow of her birth and went all out to court her. 

A leopard, however, does not-it cannot-change its spots and China's 
new regime has continued the policies of its predecessors in more respects 
than one. Nowhere is this continuity more discernible than in the field of 
foreign policy. During the last 16 years Red China has carried on 
"cartographic aggressions" against her neighbours by publishing maps 
which show large chunks of neighbouring countries as parts of China. 
When the inaccuracies were challenged, Peking's stock reply was that the 
Government were so pre-occupied with the problems of internal re- 
construction that it had little time to rectify "the errors of the Kuomintang 
era," China's massive aggression against India in the fall of 1962, however, 
showed how lame the excuse was. 

South-East Asia, the major orbit of Chinese interest in the past, 
will remain so for years to come. In the past China had a paramount 
position in South-East Asia. Time and again in more recent times has 
the Celestial Kingdom tried to bring South-East Asia within its sphere 
ofinfluence. The effort continues today. Geo-political reasons and demo- 
graphic factors account for this continuity. 

A strong and united China has been always a curse to South-East 
Asia or for the matter of that to all her small and weak neighbours. Early 
in the Ming period (1368-1644) a series of large naval expeditions between 
1405 and 1433 "explored the shores and islands of South-East Asia, 
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penetrated the Indian Ocean, and even went as far west as the Red Sea, 
trading and enrolling local rulers in the ranks of nominal vassals of 
the Chinese Emperor." 


The Philippines still remember Limahang, the notorious Chinese 
pirate king, who tried to seize Manila which he intended to use as a 
spring-board for conquering the coasts of mainland Asia and the Pacific 
islands. 

Other countries of South-East Asia too felt the impact of expan- 
sionist Chinese imperialism in the past. Chenghiz Khan's grandson 
Kublai Khan, the first Mongol Emperor and founder of the Yuan Dynasty 
of China (1279-1368), invaded Burma, Cambodia and Champa (in 
Vietnam). He also senta punitive expedition against Java because one 
of the Javanese kings had helped Champa in its war against China. 
Emperor Yung Lo (1403-1424) of the Ming Dynasty strengthened China's 
political and economic relations with her neighbours, specially to the south 
and the east. Three kingdoms in Upper Burma were reduced to vassalage. 
Annam in modern Vietnam, which had freed itself from the Chinese yoke 
in 939 A. D., was re-conquered. Several tribute-seeking expeditions were 
sent to the south. 


None of the countries of South-East Asia has suffered so much 
and so frequently atthe hands of China as Annam, which together with 
Tonkin inthe north and Cochin-China in the south forms the modern 
state of Vietnam. The Annamese constitute 80% of the total Vietnamese 
population of about twenty-six million. They are the most active, 
intelligent and energetic racial group in Vietnam. 


Annam, a "Second Korea" in its relations with China, was affiliated 
to it in one form or another from the pre-Christian era to the late 19th 
century. The earliest Chinese invasion of Annam took place in the 
closing years of the 3rd century B.C.. China conquered Annam in 
111 B.C. when the Hans ruled in China. The Chinese re-named 
Annam and called it An-Nam Du-Ho-Pho, ie, the Protectorate of the 
Pacified South. The miseries of the Annamese u 
description. The day-to-day administration Was 
chiefs, who in their eagerness to please their C 
hepless peasantry. Añnam was bled white. 
exploitation was a systematic campaign of si 
destroy the Annamese national identity. The 
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Trung Tac sisters, the rebels stormed most of the Chinese strongholds. 
The revolution was put down by the Han General Ma Yuan in 43 A.D.. 
The Trung Tac sisters, who preferred death to dishonour, committed 
suicide by drowning themselves. China ruled over Annam for the nine 
hundred years that followed and did everything in her power to wipe 
out the Annamese national culture and substitute the Chinese for it. 
The oppressed Annamese struck again in 939 A.D. in what was a full- 
scale war of national liberation. The Chinese, beaten squarely on land 
and water, were forced out of the country. A Chinese attempt to re- 
conquer Annam a few years latter ended in a failure. 

Annam, as noted above, was re-conquered by China in 1407 during 
the reign of the Ming Emperor Yung Lo. The Ming rule constitutes 
the darkest period in the annals of Annam. Ruthless exploitation of the 
children of the soil was the order of the day. Taxes were heavy. Abysmal 
poverty reduced the people to helotry. Forced labour in mines and 
forests and under the sea was their lot. Metals, rare timbers, spices 
pearls, precious stones, ivory, everything valuable on the surface of the 
earth and beneath it and under water, in a word, were shipped to China. 
A well thought-out campaign of sinicization sought to denationalize the 
indigenous population. Chinese became the medium of instruction in 
schools, Time-honoured Annamese customs and religious rites were 
tabooed. Bonfires were made of books written by Annamese authors. 
All Annamese national literature was forfeited and sent to China. Thought 
was regimented. The chewing of betels, a long-standing national habit 
of the Annamese, was made illegal. Every Annamese had to carry an 
identity card. 

Chinese rule in Annam came to an end in the 1880's when France 
took steps to make it a French protectorate. By the Tientsin Convention 
of 1885 China agreed to withdraw her troops from Annam and to recognize 
French protectorate Over it. But no Chinese Government has since 
reconciled itself to the loss of Annam. 


Long centuries of Chinese rule have left their impress upon Annam. 
Annamese civilization is essentially Chinese in character and expression. 
The life of the Annamese people in almost all aspects—architecture, 
family system, political institutions and handicrafts—is influenced by 
the traditional culture of the Celestial Kingdom. 

Chinese influence in South-East Asia was great in the past. Nor 
is it insignificant today. Not a few, Prof. Toynbee among them, believe 
that the Chinese colossus will one day become the arbiter of the destinies 
of more or less two hundred million South-East Asians. Others do not 
agree. It is difficult—perhaps unwise too—to hazard an opinion one 
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way or the other. That China has economic and perhaps political Beige: 
as well on South-East Asia will be readily admitted. That she will ever 
tealise her ambition of hegemony over the region will not be admitted 
as readily. If there are factors to help her designs, there are others 
to hinder them too. f j 

The prestige of China stands high among the small nations of 
South-East Asia as “Asia's only great power and the dispenser of a 
superior and exemplary civilization.” How small the South-East Asian 
nations are in comparison with the Chinese may be realized when it is 
remembered that even Indonesia, the largest South-East Asian country, 
has a total population of only about one hundred million as against 
China's more than six hundred million. 


India's poor performance against the Chinese—a “series of hopeless 
defeats in series of attacks by the Chinese”—in the fall of 1962 has 
raised Chinese prestige still higher among the South-East Asian nations. 
A few of them have been demoralized. This demoralization is clearly refle- 
cted in the foreign policy of Burma, Cambodia and Indonesia. South-East 
Asia divided into more than half a dozen states with little love lost 
among them speaking about four hundred different languages and dialects, 
following all the Principal religions of the world, each proud of its own 
past, lacks the racial and religious cohesion of the Arab countries as well 
as the cultural solidarity of the countries of Latin America. 


“Small nationalities pitted against each other, un-co-ordinated 
economies, and cultural diversity are factors which provide opportunities 
for the type of political manoeuvring in which the communists are experts.” 
Economic factors too are almost sure to play in Chinese hands. The 
industrially advanced countries of the West 
on the exportable primary produces of South-East Asia—rice, tin, teak, 
mineral oil, lead, wolfram, chromium and spices—as the 
the past. They now use in many cases synthetic prod 
which are more easily available and at cheaper prices at that China, 
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without reason that more capitalism would only swell the pockets of the 
bloated landlords and the accursed money-lenders. Communists have 
exploited this and similar sentiments successfully “filtering their propa- 
ganda through Communist Congresses, labour unions and (during World 
War 1I) anti-Japanese guerilla movements.” Communists fought as 
guerillas first against the Japanese invaders and later against the 
returning Westerners. Thousands have come to look upon them (the 
Communists) in consequence as the staunchest enemies of oppression and 
exploitation and as the most genuine friends of nationalism and liberalism. 

Last but not least, the presence of a very large number of Chinese 
residents in the countries of South-East Asia places China in a very 
strong position in those countries. Accurate statistics of South-East 
Asia’s Chinese population are not available. A census taken by the 
Chinese Government in 1953-1954 placed the number at 11.7 million. 
But the Chinese whether at home or abroad have one of the highest 
birthrates in the world and the number must be much higher today. 
Some place it in the neighbourhood of fifteen million. 

The overseas Chinese provide a direct link between China and the 
countries of their residence. They are Peking’s potential fifth column 
in most of these countries. Strongly entrenched in South-East Asia’s 
economic life, they control the economic life of more than one South- 
East Asian nation. Some of them are very rich rubber and tin magnates, 
bankers and merchants. A majority are, however, petty retailers, ill-paid 
miners or plantation labourers. Rich or poor, at home or abroad, the 
Chinese are very industrious in their habits. They are thrifty, if not 
parsimonious, by nature. Though many of them have only heard of 
China, never seen it, their loyalty to China is above and beyond suspicion. 
They act as “groups in flawless solidarity. Discriminatory legislation 
against foreigners in recent years by the national Governments of various 
South-East Asian countries has strengthened their solidarity. If there 
is ever a war between China and a South-East Asian country, the resident 
Chinese will certainly help the former against the country of their 
adoption. 

But there are some very real difficulties in the path of Chinese 
expansion in South-East Asia. Knowledge of past history makes China 
suspect in the eyes of South-East Asia. Besides, South-East Asian 
nationalism, new that it is, has the high sensitivity of adolescence. It 
looks upon all foreigners with suspicion. Experience under Western 
imperialism in modern times has done not a little to strengthen the South- 
East Asian nationalist’s suspicion of foreigners and to heigthen his 
sensitiveness, South-East Asian nationalists look upon Chinese moves 
in South-East Asia with suspicion. They are afraid of Peking. The 
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short-lived rapproachment between Indonesia, Malaya and the Philippines 
over the Malayasian issue after a lot of sabre-rattling by the first 
and harsh words by the last showed that even Indonesia, which had been 
hobnobbing with China for a considerable time, had at last awakened 
for the time being to the dangers of Chinese aggreession. 

China on her part has, however, spared no pains to reassure the 
South-East Asian nationalists and allay their fears and suspicions, It was 
not for nothing that Chou En-Lai declared at the top of his voice in the 
Bandung Afro-Asian Conference, 1955, that China would respect the 
sovereignty of small nations. 

Non-Communist South-East Asian nationalism “is under-pinned 
and kept alive by the widespread animosity” against the Chinese residents, 
who, as noted above, are avery powerful factor in the economic life of 
South-East Asia. The 1963 anti-Chinese riots in Java (Indonesia), its large 
and well-organised Communist party—Indonesia has the second largest, 
second only to the Chinese Communist party, in Asia, one larger than the 
Communist party anywhere in the non-Communist world-notwithstanding, 
show that the average South-East Asian is no friend of the Chinese. 

Islam and Buddhism, the two principal religions of South-East Asia, 
are both fundamentally opposed to the Marxism of Red China. The 
followers of both are sure to offer stubborn resistance to Marxist Chinese 
aggression against the region. The SEATO ‘membership of Thailand 
and the Philippines too is a formidable obstacle in China’s path. The 
best and most effective guarantee of the poverty-stricken nations of 
South-East Asia against China, however, “lies in the removal of the 
difficulties barring their transition from an obsolescent to a modern, life, 
from political disunity to unity, and from abject misery to a moderate 
degree of material security.” 


CHAPTER:7 
CHINESE MINORITY 


The wealth of South-East Asia makes it & fortune-hunter’s paradise and 
Chinese in their thousands have been attracted to it throughout history. The more or 
less fifteen million Chinese in South-East Asia are an important factor in the region's 
economy. They control the economy of Indonesia, Thailand and of the greater part of 
Malayasia. South-East Asia should, however, remember that the Chinese are Peking's 
potential fifth column in the region. 


ROPHECIES in general have a tendency to prove untrue. Some 

of them, however, those predicting evil in particular, are fulfilled 
on occasions. Napoleon's prophecy about a regenerated and rejuvenated 
China belongs to the latter category. The “Little Corporal” is on record 
as having predicted that China awakened, would “make the world tremble.” 
Modern Chinese history since 1950 leaves no room for doubt that the 
Emperor was no false prophet. j 

A great contemporary, Prof. Arnold Toynbee, has predicted that 
China would one day take over the whole of South-East Asia. Time is 
not yet to give a verdict on the historian's quality as a prophet. One 
thing is, however, clear. If China ever makes an attempt to overrun 
South-East Asia, the more or less fifteen million Chinese residents there- 
of will play a vital role in the Chinese subjugation of the region. 

The wealth of South-East Asia makes it a fortune-hunter’s 
paradise. Rice, tin, teak, mineral oil, lead, wolfram, chromium, spices 
and precious stones of the region are coveted by many and not the least 
by China, which has a serious shortage of most of these commodities. 

South-East Asia was the major orbit of China’s interest in the past 
and it will be the primary arena of her major interest during decades 
to come. In the past China had a paramount position in South-East 
Asia. Time and again in modern history has the Celestial Kingdom 
tried to bring South-East Asia within its own sphere of influence. 
Geo-political reasons as well as demographic factors explain the continuity 
of Chinese policy in South-East Asia. Natural barriers—deserts and 
mountains on the south-west and west, the sea on the east guarded by a 
superior naval power and Siberia to the north held by a technically 
superior land power—block Chinese expansion in all directions excepting 
the south. Under the circumstances a politically weak and under-populated 
South-East Asia divided into small nations pursuing different policies 
and with its warm climate and fertile soil, offers China easy opportunities 
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“for immigration, political expansion and economic penetration." 
Dissatisfied with conditions at home, thousands of Chinese have poured 
into South-East Asia in search of "fresh fields and pastures new." 


China's interest in South-East Asia dates back to the days of the 
Sung Emperors (11th and 12th centuries A.D.). Chinese sailors had, 
however, navigated the southern seas much earlier. In the 19th century 
new oil and mining industries, the export trade in rice and small business 
attracted emigrants from South China to South-Fast Asia. This led to 
the evolution of a three-tier plural society in the countries of South-East 
Asia “in which big business was European or American, medium and 
small business and most of the industrial Jabour was Chinese and 
agriculture and low-rank administration were left to 


the native in- 
habitants.”(1) 


The presence of a large number—an estimated fifteen million—of 
Chinese in the countries of South-East Asia places China in a position 
of vantage in these countries. About 5.5% of the total population of South- 
East Asia are of Chinese origin. Malaya and Singapore with a total 
Population of 7,270,000 —Malaya 6,058,000 and Singapore 1,212,000—have a 
Chinese population of 2,750,000 (45.8% of the total ; the Chinese account 
for about 80% of the population of Singapore). 120,000 or 0.6% of the 
total Filipino Population of 22,000,000 are of Chinese origin. The Chinese 


note, are approximate. 
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Government provided for the representation of overseas Chinese in the 
national congresses. 


The Chinese are stronely entrenched in the economic life of South- 
East Asia. They direct and control the economic life of more than 
one South-East Asian nation. Smuggling, brothel-keeping, keeping of 
gambling dens, illegal liquor shops and pawn houses and making of 
spurious commodities on a large scale in many countries are attributed 
to them. Rich or poor, the Chinese abroad are industrious in their 
habits. They are thrifty by nature. 


Discriminatory legislation against foreigners by the nationalist 
governments of various South-East Asian countries in recent years has 
strengthened their solidarity. The Thailand and the Philippines Govern- 
ments have passed stiff economic measures against money-lenders and 
middlemen in their countries. The Chinese are the worst sufferers under 
these laws astill very recent years they had a virtual monopoly in these 
fields in both countries. Political disabilities too have been imposed upon 
them by the Thailand and the Philippines Governments. Indonesian legis- 
lation against foreign retailers in rural areas in the late fifties has hit the 
Chinese hard. The law was intended primarily to force small Chinese 
traders out of rural areas, townships and small towns. 


Overseas Chinese believe that a strong Chinese Government at home 
and that alone can effectively safeguard their interests in the lands of their 
adoption. They are, therefore, eager to support such a government and 
its policies. Red Chinese propaganda exploits this psychological attitude 
of the Chinese abroad. It has come out with assurances and solemn 
promises that Peking would protect their interests. South-East Asian 
Governments have been warned against the persecution (?) of their Chinese 
minorities by political and economic discrimination against them. The 
Overseas Chinese Committee of the People’s Republic of China has 
organized a “return to China movement” and offers free travel to China, 
free tuition, board and bed, free vacations at home and many other 
inducements to Chinese children and youths overseas to return to the 
Fatherland for education, The bait is alluring, almost irresistible. It 
offers to the Chinese students overseas the only opportunity of higher 
education through the Chinese medium which they cannot have anywhere 
outside China. Small wonder, thousands are eager to return to China 
either for education or for opportunities to serve the Socialist Fatherland. 


Red China spares no pains to capture the minds of Chinese students 
in South-East Asian countries. Pro-Communist Chinese teachers in 
Chinese schools all over South-East Asia receive regular subsidies—as high 
as 25% of their salaries—from the Peking Government. Leftist literature 
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and literature with a pro-China bias are supplied liberally to Chinese 
libraries overseas free of cost. 

The size of the Communist groups or cells in the overseas Chinese 
communities is not of much importance. The very fact of their existence 
is enough for Peking’s political objectives. To quote Levi Werner, “They 
can be used to foment unrest and civil strife as in Malaya. ......... They can 
be used as pioneers for Communist movements as in Thailand. They can 
be used as contact men with local native Communists as in Burma, Indo- 
China (Vietnam) and elsewhere. They can always and everywhere be 
used as the pretext for the interference of the Chinese Government in the 
affairs of the countries of South-East Asia.” 

So far Peking has been particularly careful to maintain diplomatic 
etiquette and propriety. Time and again has she declared her willingness 
to urge the Chinese in South-East Asia to respect the laws and customs 
of the countries they live in. She has further declared that she does 
not regard the Chinese abroad as Chinese nationals. The declaration is in 
fact only a propaganda stunt, Red China cares a hang for the legal 
problem of the citizenship of the Chinese overseas. All she cares for is 
their indoctrination with the Chinese brand of Communism. She wants 
to bind them to the Peking regime, which is never tired of its “propaganda 
efforts to bind the overseas Chinese to its Red Star.” They (the overseas 
Chinese) are intended to be used as agents of the interests of Red China. 
That they are an insignificant minority in South-East Asia makes little 
difference. A well-knit, well-organized, disciplined and determined 
minority is capable of much greater good or evil than an un-organized 
or ill-organized majority. It can be, in other words, more helpful 
or harmful. : 


CHAPTER :8 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


South-East Asia faces a whole host of problems. Centuries-old colonial rule has 
loft behind a legacy of wants, viz., bhose of food, clothes, medicines, education and, 
last but not least, of unity. 

Poverty is one of the worst public enemies of South-East Asia. Eradication of 
the poverty of the masses must be given top priority. Colonial economy must be 
replaced by a balanced economy suited to local conditions. The living standards of the 
teeming millions must be raised by a systematic and scientific survey and exploitation 
of the natural resources. Rural life must be transformed by the modernization of 
agriculture. All these can be achieved by the willingness of the rank and file to suffer 
and sacrifico in the present for a better future, a disinterested, honest and inspiring 


leadership and foreign aid ‘‘without strings.” 


SOUTH-EAST Asian countries, which attained statehood between 
1945 and 1963, (1) face a of serious problems number and their 
future depends on whether or not they can solve them and how they 
solve them. Centuries-old colonial rule has left behind a legacy of 
wants, viz., those of food, clothing, medicines, education and last but 
not least, that of unity amongst the people. The enumeration does not 
pretend to be exhaustive, either. During the most momentous centuries 
of modern history when the West was forging ahead in all directions, 
South-East Asia and, in fact, the whole colonial world, remained stationary. 
When South-East Asia looked around on the morrow of independence, 
it realised how backward it was in comparison with the West and even 
with Japan in the East. It realized that to catch up with the progressive 
and advanced nations of the world it had to achieve in years what the for- 
mer had achieved in decades. This is, in fact, true of all the new nations 
of the world and in the words of Nehru, “......... we have suddenly arrived 
at a stage when we have to run...walking is not enough.” Progress alone 
is not enough. It must be quick at the same time. 

“The number one objective of all Asian nations, with their long 
tradition of poverty,” observes Chester Bowles, “is rapid development. 
In an area which suffers from a lack of indigenous entrepreneurs and 
where foreign investment faces formidable risks, the government, for 
better or for worse, must play the central economic role.” But govern- 
mental participation in economic activities is not an unmixed blessing. 
The more business is taken up by the public sector, the smaller grows 
the scope of training for businessmen. 
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South-East Asia lives in the midst of “malignant” d 
Nationalist leaders had, however, long assured their peoples that po i 
independence would usher in the millennium, that the end of > 
rule would be followed by all-round progress and prosperity. E 
promise remains unredeemed. The trend, generally speaking, A. es 
on the contrary, in the opposite direction. In some countries o H 
East Asia, Burma and Indonesia, for example, which account for a n" 
57.5% of South-East Asia's estimated total population of 200,312,000, de 
standard of living has gone down considerably below what it was in 1938. 
For about 3 years not many in Indonesia have known what two square 
meals a day are. Men in shirts without backs and jerkins made of gunny 
aheets are not unknown. Grinding poverty and want have led to a decline 


of the moral standards. The masses are disappointed. Not a few feel 
nostalgic for the days gone by. 


South-East Asia is potentially a rich region, rich in its forest, 
mineral and agricultural resources, Problems of economic development 
are among the most serious problems facing it. True these problems are 
not peculiar to new South-East Asia alone ; they face new nations all over 
the world. All of them are in the throes of what may be called 
the Revolution of Rising Expectations. It shapes the attitude and 
aspirations of more than one and a half billion of people of South 
and South-East Asia, Africa and South America. It aims at freedom 
from alien domination, both political and economic. It also demands 
a full measure of human dignity irrespective of race, religion and colour 
and at broadly shared increased economic opportunities. 


Economic imperialsm was the main stimulus to the extension of 
European domination over South-East Asia and other under-developed 
regions of the world. After the Industrial Revolution in Europe, which 
began in the 18th century, European industries became more and more 
dependent on South-East Asia’s agricultural and mineral products, such as, 
oil, rubber and various metals. The fast-growing population of Europe made 
ever-increasing demands on South-East Asia's rice, coffee, tea and sugar. 
The vast region with its teeming millions was exploited both as a buyers' 
and as a sellers’ market. lt was an excellent field for the investment of 
the surplus capital of the metropolitan countries. Indigenous cottage 
industries were cornered and all but driven out of the market. 

Colonial South-East Asia was bound hand an 
Its economy was in a measure “colonial,” ie, bound almost inextricably 
to the economies of the ruling countries, Its currencies were tied up 
with the currencies of the Metropolitan countries. Its trade was primarily 
directed towards these countries, viz, France, Holland, the U.K. and 


d foot economically. 
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the U.S.A., who had a dominant voice even in the disposal of the raw 
materials of their respective colonies in South-East Asia. 

Poverty is one of the worst public enemies of South-East Asia. 
The vast majority of South-East Asians live on a subsistance level and their 
living standards must be raised at all costs ; but the raising of the standard 
ofliving presupposes the creation of a balanced economy and a well-thought 
out programme of industrial and other developments. The task no doubt 
is beset with tremendous difficulties. Colonial South-East Asia had 
no proper economic thinking of its own, i.e an economic thinking related 
to the indigenous economic structures. Nor does it seem to have much 
today. Such economic thought as existed was, by and large, a carbon 
copy of the fashions of the various metropolitan countries. Divorced 
from the realities of indigenous economic life, it was mostly unreal. 
Technical skills and the capital necessary for economic re-construction are 
also in short supply. A systematic and scientific survey of natural resources 
has to be undertaken. The communications system must be developed. 

More and better factors of production on the supply side and larger 
and better marketing facilities on the demand side ars essential for in- 
dustrial expansion of new South-East Asia. But availability of factors of 
production or resources by itself is not enough. Production for profit 
being the watchword ofthe capitalistic system of economic organisation, 
the product must be marketed profitably. The factors of production 
are otherwise likely to remain unused. Availability of factors of 
production and marketing opportunities are closely inter-linked and are, 
in fact, inter-dependent. 

The limitation of the internal market due to low national income and 
small national spending power impedes the economic development of South- 
East Asia. Its home market cannot at present sustain any large increase 
in production. But production in most fields has to be organised on a 
large scale “to ensure competitive efficiency”. The problem is rather a 
ticklish one. A limited market hampers large-scale production ; a limited 
internal market is the result of poverty. A poor nation spends the bulk 
of its income on food and has not much to spare for manufactured 
goods. The average level of income in South-East Asia is so low that a 
moderate rise in the national income will have but little perceptible effect 
on the demand for manufactured goods. Capital is naturally shy in such 
a condition and a potential producer will think twice before investing 
his capital for large-scale manufactures. The limitation of the internal 
market is, however, a much less serious problem in countries with large 
populations. Indonesia with a population of about 100 million, for 
example, is ina much better position than any other South-East Asian 
country in respect of internal marketing opportunities. 
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The external market for South-East Asian merchandise has no less 
serious limitations. South-East Asia is a grower of primaries. But as 
new sources of supply are being tapped, the demand for them is declining. 
The demand for South-East Asian rice has already fallen. The export 
prospects for South-East Asia's manufactures are even less promising than 
those for its primaries. Severe competition from the highly industrialised 
countries and the restrictive trade policies followed by most of the 
importing countries drastically restrict the external market of South- 
East Asia’s manufatured goods. Japan was in this respect more fortunate 
than South-East Asia. When she launched on a course of industrial 
expansion late in the 19th century, she had fewer tariff barriers and 
competitors to reckon with. 


| The position, however, is not quite as bad as it seems to be. The 
external market for some of the primary products, tea, for example, can 
still be expanded profitably. In the industrial field, the limitation of the 
home market may be overcome to a considerable extent in two ways. 
In the first place, though the expansion of an industry is limited by the 
size ofthe market, "the simultaneous expansion of a large number of 
industries, which buy one another's products, will automatically create 
its own market. This kind of group advance will also, if it is localized, 
increase the external economies enjoyed by each firm and so reduce costs. 
This is one reason why industries tend to be gregarious. It is cheaper 
to run a factory in a place where thare are many factories than where 
there are very few."(2) Secondly, small purchasing power notwithstanding, 
the home market for indigenous industrial products may be enlarged in 
another way. South-East Asia is almost wholly dependent on foreign 
supplies for such consumer goods as textiles, footwear, domestic hardware, 
glassware, ceramics, umbrellas, soap and biscuits. Indigenous producers 
may capture the home market for these commodities without much 
difficulty. A “labour-intensive and capital-saving” technology, which 
has been found to be no less efficient than the “capital-intensive 
and labour-saving” technology in use in the highly industrialized 
countries of the West, specially in the fields of light and small-scale 
industries, will prove very helpful to the South-East Asian producers. 
Japan has gone a long way in converting large scale industries into decen- 


tralized light industries and her example may be followed profitably by 
the South-East Asian countries 


Restricted market, an important factor in the economic stagnation 
of South-East Asia as it is, is, however, not the root-cause of such stagna- 
tion. The industrial output of South-East Asia has yet to rise to the 
level of even the small market that exists at present. The potential market 
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lies wholly untapped. What really acts as a brake on the economic deve- 
lopment of South-East Asia is the utter inadequacy of some of the essential 
factors of production. South-East Asia has an abundant supply of land 
and labour, much of which lies neglected or wholly unused. But the 
same thing can not be said of capital and entrepteneurship both of which 
are in short supply. Much has been said and written on the capital- 
shortage of South-East Asia. But the shortage of entrepreneurship has 
not received even a fraction of the atttention it deserves. Capital by 
itself does not produce anything. It has to be harnessed to the production 
of capital goods, which, in their turn, are to be used for the production 
of consumer goods. “This is the investment process and it requires the 
services of some agent or intermediary, who initiates, oganises, takes 
risks and sometimes also manages.”(*) Education may help in solving 
the problem of entrepreneurial shortage ; but business itself is the best 
school for businessmen. Knowledge and ideas of business are best 
obtained by operating in the business world. Here again, South-East 
Asia is in a vicious circle : no entrepreneurship, no economic development ; 
no economic development, no entrepreneurship. 


The shortage of capital is another basic handicap to the industrial 
development of South-East Asia. Some increase in the industrial output 
is, ofcourse, possible even without a corresponding increase in the supply 
of capital. Improvements in industrial management, in the organisation 
of industries, in the methods of production and in the quality of labour 
will inevitably result in an increase in industrial output. But these 
improvements alone cannot achieve much. Capital formation on a large 
scale is essential for a large advance in production. It is all the more 
necessary if it is to exceed the rise in population. Here again isa vicious 
circle. Saving capacity is low in undeveloped or under-developed-and 
consequently poor—countries. But low incomes, which keep saving down, 
are due to low capital equipment. A large-scale, austere programme of 
domestic saving or a generous inflow of foreign capital alone can break the 
vicious circle. Neither method is easy. The former pre-supposes an honest 
leadership prepared to suffer and sacrifice for the country and political 
consciousness on the part of the masses and their willingness to suffer. in 
the present for the sake of the future. But unfortunately few countries of 
South-East Asia fulfil these conditions. While the people suffer, their 
leaders squander public money on unnecessary world tours: in specially 
chartered planes. Be-medalled leaders in well-tailored clothes, strutting on 
the South-East Asian stage, "are out of keeping for (countries) living in 
patched clothes" and on the verge or in the clutches of starvation. + The 
masses, too, are mostly inert. They do not seem to have the dynamism 
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which freedom should have generated. The inflow of foreign capital might 
lead to consequences no less harmful than industrial backwardness. ' 

The desire of the new nations of South-East Asia to become 
economically self-sufficient and the inadequacy in technical and scientific 
skills are not a little responsible for their industrial backwardness and 
scientific knowledge. Industrial development is bound to lag behind 
unless there is an adequate background of scientific knowledge capable of 
assimilating and utilizing the results of science, 

Furthermore, foreign economic assistance in any shape or form— 
financial aid, investment, credit facilities for capital goods—as noted above, 
is fraught with dangerous possibilities. Such assistance is not unoften 
followed by direct or indirect pressure and propaganda from the country 
or countries giving the assistance. The aid is not always “without strings.” 
Sometimes there is actual or attempted interference by the helping country 
or countries in the internal affairs of the countries receiving aid from 
them. 

The problem of the economic development of South-East Asia, we 
should have emphasized earlier, is not one of industrialization alone. 
South-East Asians live mostly in villages and agriculture is their principal 
occupation. The method of agriculture followed is ante-diluvian. Indus- 
tries in urban areas will not make life better, happier or easier for South- 
East Asia’s teeming millions in rural areas. The rural areas must be 
developed economically simultaneously with the industrialization of the 
urban areas. In default, the gulf between rural and urban life will grow 
wider. 

To some extent, such a development is inevitable in the process of 
industrialization. When the results of the Industrial Revolution in Europe 
became clear in the first half of the 19th century, it was found, in England, 
for example, that “two nations had come into existence, one rich, progres- 
sive and living a life of luxury, while the other was steeped in poverty.” 
The potentially dangerous situation, dangerous in the 19th century, is all 
the more so today when extreme leftist ideologies are more popular than 
ever and talks of class war, the Communist panacea for all human miseries, 
are in the air. Disparity between urban and rural population, unless 
remedied in time, might involve South-East Asia not in one blood-bath, 
but in a whole series of them. 

Very little has been done so far to trans 
the South-East Asian countries. 
fronted on the morrow of their 
demanded immediate attention. 


form the rural economy of 
Many of them found themselves con- 
independence with problems which 

Pending the solution of these problems 
all nation-building activities had 


to be shelved. Some of the South-East 
Asian countries again did not have adequate leadership, a leadership which 
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places service before self, so necessary for nations, the more so for young 
nations. 

The new nations of South-East Asia must begin at once the economic 
re-construction of their respective countries, which implies three problems 
in one. For one thing, it implies the replacement of colonial economy by 
a balanced economy suited to local conditions. For another, the living 
standards ofthe masses must be raised ; life must be made worth living 
for the underdog; he must be given a stake in the country, and the 
raising of living standards in our days is impossible without industrial 
development and a systematic and scientific survey and exploitation of the 
natural resources. Last but not least, rural life must be transformed by 
the modernization of agriculture so that the peasantry which constitutes 
an overwhelming majority and the very backbone of South-East Asian 
nations, “may come out of their age-long torpor and share in the prosperity 
of the nation.” 

South-East Asia can escape economic stagnation and what is still 
worse, economic retrogression, only by solving the threefold problem outlined 
above. The successful solution ofthe problem depends to a great extent 
on the willingness of the rank and file to suffer and sacrifice in the present 
for a better future, an able and honest leadership which can inspire the 
masses to suffer for the cause and aid “without strings” by the progressive 
and advanced nations of the world. 
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be disseminated through education. The rising generation must be 
educated in the principles of social justice, of the collective welfare of the 


community and of national service. A new social conscience, in other 
words, has to be created. 


A very difficult problem demanding an immediate and satisfactory 
solution is that of the medium of instruction. The languages of the various 
metropolitan countries were the media of instruction in the South-East 
Asian countries before independenc. These were English in Burma, 
Malaya and the Philippines, Dutch in Indonesia and French in Vietnam. 
The various national languages were given a step-motherly treatment in 
educational institutions at all levels. A foreign language can spread only 
among the upper strata of society. The system of education in the days 
of colonialism, therefore, restricted the area of education. It also stood 
in the way of the evolution of a national system of education. A system 
of universal education is possible only if the national language ir made the 
medium of instruction. But none of the South-East Asian languages has a 


scientific literature. Nor do they possess the necessary text books for 
teaching modern subjects. 


What is to be done ? South-East Asia is on the horns of a dilemma 
in this respect. To impart and to receive education through the national 
language is a natural desire. A language represents a value of supreme 
importance to the people whose language it is. It is integrated with the 
national mind. Education through the mother-tongue is absolutely 
necessary for an integral national development. But for the present South- 
East Asia can keep up with the scientific, economic and social thought 


of modern times only through one of the highly developed Western 
languages. 


Russia and Germany 200 years ago and Japan in the latter half of 
the 19th century were faced with the same problem. Each has successfully 
solved the problem. But the time-factor is of supreme importance. Even 
Japan, which solved the problem in a shorter time than Russia and 
Germany, took 50 years to transform Japanese into a modern language. 


But history marches so fast inthe nuclear age that South-East Asia can 
ill-afford to wait so long. 


Large-scale illiteracy is one of the major problems of South-East Asian 
countries. Educational facilities under colonialism were, as noted above, 
extremely restricted. To illustrate, Indonesia with a population of more or 
less seventy million had only one university. The medium of instruction 
in this university, needless to say, was Dutch. The result? When the 
Dutch finally withdrew from the Indonesian scene, 


there were, according 
to one estimate, only 14,000 Indonesians with highe 


r education in Dutch. 
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The percentage of literacy was 6.4. The problem of illiteracy is in fact, 
a twofold one. For one thing, it is the problem of educating the adults 
“who have passed the stage of formal school education.” For another, 


South-East Asia must provide adequate facilitics for a sound national 
education to its younger generation. 


The content of education to be imparted is of fundamental importance. 
Educational institutions must aim at producing intellectually alert, 
patriotic yet broad-minded and self-sacrificing young men and women 
capable of taking part in the none-too-easy job of building up modern, 
progressive states in the erstwhile happy hunting ground of colonialism 
that South-East Aaia is. Unfortunately, education imparted so far has 
been purely literary in character, which makes education unreal and almost 
useless for all practical purposes. Education, to be useful, must be related 
to life and to national necessities. Prof. Dr. G. D. Buller, formerly UNESCO 
Consultant with the Government of Indonesia in the Ministry of Education 
and Culture, comments adversely onthe “drilling system” in the class- 
rooms, “the measuring of one’s knowledge by the absorbed material without 
giving the students opportunity to obtain experience through practical tests 
in the community”. The learned Doctor aptly suggests that “it would be 
far more beneficial to give the students more practical experience regarding 
the problems and needs of the communities in which they live, for 
instance, through the study of fishery, health etc., projects.” He suggests 
further that boys and girls should be given the curricula, “which would 
give them more active and functional preparation for their future task 
in the community.” It must be noted in this connection that teachers 
have to take the initiative and lead in changing and improving the edu- 
cational system in South-East Asia. 


3 To sum up, South-East Asia faces today a stupendous problem 
in the field of education. In the first place, education must be dissemi- 
nated among the population at large—adult and otherwise. A long-term 
policy, immense resources and concentration are the essential pre-requisi- 
tes for the achievement of this objective. Speed is a vital factor and 
South-East Asia must solve this problem as soon as possible “or must 
fall back in the race for modernization.” Secondly, provision for a 
comparatively wide system of higher education must be made at the same 
time to enable South-East Asian nations “to handle their administrative, 
economic and political problems.” Last but not least, technical skill 
and scientific education cannot be neglected, far less ignored. Independence 
without either will be a shadow without substance. 


This threefold problem in the field of education confronts resurgent 
South-East Asia today. It confronts the new nation-states in varying 
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degrees all over the world. This is in fact one of the many formidable 
challenges of their freedom and posterity will size them up by how they 
meet it and with what success. The history of man, Prof. Arnold Toynbee 
points out—and we agree with him—is, in the last analysis, a tale of 
challenges and responses. A nation is confronted with a challenge or a 
number of them in each stage of its evolution. If it rises equal to the 
occasion, responds to the challenge or challenges boldly and meets 
it/them successfully, it moves up and enters a higher stage of evolution. 
If not, it stagnates, falls back and goes down in the long run. 

Besides the problems of education in general, the historian 
snd the teacher of History in South-East Asia have their own 
special problems. What history is to be taught? The history taught 
so long in South-East Asian schools, colleges and universities has been, 
primarily “the history ‘of the white man, the story of his quarrels 
and his achievements from the days of Greece and Rome down to the 
present times. It has been an exciting and dramatic, if often violent, 
story. It has been the white man’s story”* par excellence. In the days 
of colonialism the syllabi were often heavily loaded in favour of Western 
history and culture in general and of the history and culture of the 
respective metropolitan countries in particular. Indigenous history and 
culture were neglected, if not altogether ignored. The trend still continues. 
In the University of Rangoon where the present author was employed 
not very long ago, British history and World or European history used to be 
taught in the B.A. Degree classes and there was no provision whatever for 
teaching Burmese history or Asian history. A leading Indian university— 
one of the oldest in India—prescribed till the other day two papers on 
European history and only one paper on Indian history for its B.A. 
students. There is no provision for teaching Indian history in the 
post-school, pre-degree stage of the said university. Instances may be 
multiplied. Far be it from us to discourage the study of Western history 
and culture in the schools, colleges and universities. What we want is that 
a South-East Asian student of history must first of all be acquainted with 
the history and culture of his own country and people. He must also have a 
knowledge of South-East Asian history in general. No student of history— 
South-East Asian or otherwise—can ignore the story of the Western 
countries. He must know how Europe and America have risen to power, 
how they conquered the world, how they have developed their industries, 
and what contributions they have made to the totality of human know- 
ledge by scientific discoveries and inventions. Students must also know 
how the mad pursuit of purely materialistic ends by the Western coun- 
tries to the exclusion of all spiritual and human values has created 
strains and stresses, which threaten the very existence of man and his 
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civilization. The history of Asian countries outside South-East Asia, 
particularly those with which South-East Asia has close affinities, must 
be taught and read in South-East Asian universities. But how much 
can be learnt and assimilated by an average student ? Attempts to teach 
the history of many countries at any given stage is bound to meet with 
a disastrous failure. The reviewer has first-hand experience of a leading 
Indonesian University, which prescribes the history of nearly half a dozen 
countries for its first Degree examination in History with papers on 
languages, Archeology, Philosophy of History and the History of Art 
thrown in. The result is not at all encouraging. The problem may be 
solved satisfactorily by spreading out the history of various countries 
over the different stages of school and university education. Syllabus 
committees composed of experts alone can do this. They have to put 
their heads together to draw up well-thought out syllabi for various 
grades. The problem is a serious one and demands an immediate 
solution. 

There must be a shift of emphasis. The mental habit of looking 
upon history as the story of the deeds and misdeeds of the high and 
mighty, of Presidents and Prime Ministers, of politicians and parliamen- 
tarians must be given up. Social, economic and cultural aspects ofa 
nation’s life must be taken into consideration. History becomes living 
and real only when it is handled properly, only when it tells the story 
of the common man, the man behind the plough, in the mines, in the 
factories—of his joys and sorrows, of his hopes and aspirations, of his failures 
and frustrations. It must seek “to paint under the man of a day eternal 
humanity.” Our present is a continuation of our past. Our present in 
its turn projects into our future. Attempts must, therefore, be made to 
draw lessons from past history and to use our present experiences for 
future guidance. 

Vernaculars must be made the media of instruction. Text books 
in the national languages must be made available. None of the national 
languages of South-East Asia is as yet developed enough to serve the 
twin purposes at higher levels. Few, if any, good text books in South- 
East Asian languages are available for use in higher educational institu- 
tions—in colleges and universities. Even India, which is in a somewhat 
more favourable position than South-East Asia in this respect, has not 
been able to solve so far the problems of the media of instruction and 
of text books. Educational authorities must bear in mind that they 
cannot switch overnight to vernacular text books without great harm to 
the educands and the efficiency of the teachers. For some time to come 
one foreign language or another has to continue as the medium of instruc- 
tion at higher levels. Text books in one foreign language or another 
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also have to be depended on. But an all-out effort must be made to 
replace them by developing the indigenous languages as soon as possible: 
Speed is, no doubt, a very important factor. So also is caution. 

Suitable teachers too are in short supply. Some of the South-East 
Asian countries try to solve this problem by recruiting foreign teachers. 
Import of teachers from abroad may help for atime. But this is no 
permanent solution of the problem. Attempts must be made to nationalize 
the educational machinery. Cautious speed should be the guiding princi- 
ple in the matter. Efficiency must not be allowed to suffer. The best 
brains: must be attracted to teaching by attractive service conditions, The 
tendency of seeking careers in governmental and commercial establish- 
ments on the part of educated South-East Asians must be combated. 
Middle-class unemployment, which will appear sooner or later—it:has 
already apeared in some areas-will of course open a large field of recruit- 
ment within the national boundaries. But a factor of fundamental impor- 
tance is that capable men and women with a spirit of service and dedica- 
tion and: with a love of knowledge for its own sake must be attracted to 
the profession. Earnest and efficient teachers, needless to say, are the 
sine qua-non of a sound system of education. : 


Text books, we have seen above, pose a serious problem. The 
problem, in fact, is a twofold one. The history of various South-East 
Asian countries has been written so long for the most part by authors of the 
various metropolitan countries. We owe quite à few admirable volumes 
to them. But unfortunately not a few of the foreign authors have 
misinterpreted and misrepresented the countries and peoples on which 
they have written. Many of them could not shake off the mental 
habit of looking upon the countries they dealt with as appanages 
of Europe and America. They seemed to have missed the all- 
important point that each nation is a distinct entity with a personality 
all its own. ` Benefits of foreign rule have been emphasized. The evil 
effects thereof have been minimized or glossed over. Not a few of 
the volumes written by them are in fact long panegyrics on foreign 
rule. Mr. D. G. E. Hall, Professor of South-East Asian History in the 
University of London, in a recent work—A History of South-East Asia— 
for example, holds the Chinese and the Indians primarily responsible 
for the ‘economic ills of Burma under British rule. He does not say 
even a word on the ruin of Burma’s cottage industries: and Britain's part 
in it. ‘Instances may be multiplied. The ancient cultures of the peoples 
concerned have been blacked out or minimized. In consequence, South- 
East’ Asiáris are known: to the world at large as superficial, do-nothing 
peoples, who have been raised from near-barbarism or primitive condition 
to eivilizätion—bröught from darkness to light, so to say—by the West. 
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It is loudly claimed that the West has given peace, security, stability 
and unity to South-East Asia. But not many of the Western historians 
have the intellectual integrity to admit the incalculable harm, both material 
and otherwise, that South-East Asia has suffered at the hands of the 
various Western powers. Let it not be thought fora moment, however, 
that foreign rule has done no good to: South-East Asia. What is needed 
is an honest and unbiassed assessment of the good and evils of-foreign: rule. 
South-East Asian historians must write their own history. A; word of 
caution is necessary. National historians must not he carried too far by 
their new-born enthusiasm. They must not brush aside everything said 
and written by Western historians. They should not think for a 
moment that foreign rule has been an unmixed evil for their countries 
and peoples. Nor should they suffer from the delusion that their cultures 
and civilizations are perfect and leave no scope for improvement. The 
historian must pay homage at the altar of one and only one deity— Truth. 
He must hold fast to truth, must have the courage to call a spade a spade. 
He must tell “the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the whole truth.” 
He will degenerate into a propagandist otherwise. 

Research materials —manuscripts, chronicles, traditions exist in 
abundance. These as well as archeology in all its branches, such 
as, architecture, epigraphy and numismatics must be harnessed to the 
service of History in general and of ancient History in particular. A syste- 
matic hunt for ancient manusqripts and chronicles must be organized. 
Monastic libraries and family archives may prove to be valuable quarries. 
Materials collected must be collated, explained and interpreted and 
properly assessed. An uncritical adulation of the past or a wholesale 
condemnation thereof must be avoided. Standard historical works in 
various foreign languages must be translated into national languages. 


The task ahead is a tremendous one and individual efforts, however 
honest and single-minded, cannot go a long way. Team-work is essen- 
tially necessary and co-operative research must be organized. The 
initiative must come from the various national governments, learned 
societies and universities. Necessary funds must be provided. Steps 
should be taken at the same time to train a cadre of research workers 
under expert guidance. There should be absolutely no hesitation in 
inviting foreign experts for the purpose, if necessary. Narrow nationalism 
should not stand in the way. 

Governments must take the initiative in the matter of producing 
suitable text books. Well-known scholars and authors should be commis- 
sioned to write text books in various national languages. Central boards 
composed of historians of recognized merit and integrity should be set 
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up to scrutinize the books written. Books that receive the imprimatur of 
these boards must be published by the government at its own expense and 
sold on a no profit, no loss basis. An army of translators should be 
employed simultaneously by the government for translating standard 
historical works in various foreign languages. Translators, it is important 
to note, must be men and women with a command over the subject as well 
as the languages concerned. They must have a knack for writing at the 
same time. 
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DEMOCRACY : PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 


By and large, democracy has failed in South-East Asia. The reasons are not 
far to seek, A successful working of democracy pre-supposes a habit of obedience 
on the part of the people and political leaders, the existence of democratic traditions 
and the association of the people with the work of administration at all levels. 
Failing these, democracy becomes text-book democracy. None of the basic condi- 
tions necessary for the success of democracy exists anywhere in South-East Asia. 
Small wonder, the democratic apple.cart has been overturned almost all over 
South-Hast Asia. 

South-East Asian politicians will do well to remember that the army becomes 
a rival centre of power if democracy is discredited or if the people lose faith in it. 


OUTH-EAST ASIA is one; and yet not one. Geographically 

speaking, all the countries of South-East Asia—Burma, Cambodia, 
Indonesia, Laos, Malayasia, the Philippines, Thailand and Vietnam 
(North and South)—are in the same region. There are affinities of 
blood, language and religion among their peoples. But each and every 
one of them has at the same time peculiar characteristics of its own, 
which mark it off from its neighbours. Some similarities notwith- 
standing, they differ from one another in linguistic, religious, and 


cultural patterns and in socio-political orientation. But the problems 


faced by them today are in many respects similar, if not the same. 


South-East Asia was catapulted into the whirlpool of world politics 
by Japan’s entry into World War II (1941). The whole of it excepting 
Thailand was tied to the apron-strings of one or another Western colonial 
power till the outbreak of World War II in 1939. Subsequently they 
passed under Japanese tutelage for a time. They all became independent 
within a few years of the end of the war in 1945. 


The post-war era during which the various South-East Asian 
countries have attained statehood is itself revolutionary in character. Much 
of their recent history and many of the problems faced by them stem 
from this all-important fact. The atom bombs that reduced Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki to charnel houses (August 6 and 9 1945, respectively) 
ushered in a new era in the history of the world in more senses than 
one. They no doubt ended the shooting global war that had raged for 
nearly six years. But they gave the signal as it were of a far more sinister 
and no less dangerous war. The hot war was at an end; the cold war was 


about to begin.. 
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The atom bombs which devastated Hiroshima and Nagasaki knocked 
the last vestige of resistance out of Dai Nippon and brought her to her 
knees. They also marked the beginning of the end of Western colonia- 
lism. Asia and Africa held in fee for centuries by the West were to awake 
into independence before long. The West, which had expanded all over 
the world, was about to shrink to its natural frontiers in the years that 
followed. The process, it should be noted, is not yet complete. 


South-East Asia awoke to independence to discover that it was .hope- 
lessly behind Europe, America and Japan and even India in the 
march of progress. It had gone into mental hibernation during the 


colonial period of its history when the West had forged fast and’ 
furious in all fields of human activity, especially those of science and’ 
technology. New South-East Asia realized before long that it must make 
up for the lost time by doing in years and decades what the West had 


done in generations and centuries. This was—it is even to-day—the feeling 
of the new nations all over the world. To quote Nehru, ‘We have 
suddenly arrived at a stage when we have to run. Walking is not enough— 
and in running we tumble and fall and try to get up again. It is no good 
anybody telling us that we walk slowly......it involves risks and dangers 
but there is no help and no choice for it, for there is a torment in our 
minds a 


Ours is an age of speed and progress. History marches so fast that 
decades are packed into years. Asif this were not enough, new South- 


East Asia is confronted with a multitude of stupendous problems, which 
clamour for a speedy solution. 


Y 


The problem of political structure is one of the most serious 
problems faced by all the new nations of South-East Asia. On the 
attainment of independence, North Vietnam opted for 
Laos and Cambodia for monarchy and Burma, Malayasia, Indonesia, the 
Philippines and Vietnam (South) for some sort of Parliamentary Democracy: 
But by the time of the coup d'etat of Marshal Ne Win of Burma on 
March 2 1962 Parliamentary Democracy had been given the go-by all 
over the South-East Asian world except in Malaya (now a part of 
Malayasia formed on September 16 1963) and the Philippines. 


Popular sovereignty is the very essence of democracy and any 
democracy worth the name must guarantee the sovereignty of the people. 
A democracy is the way of political life that a people chooses for itself 
and the genius and traditions of the people concerned are bound to be 
reflected in its way of life. To be worth anything and beneficial, it -must 
grow from below, not be imposed from. above, evolve from within, not. 
be imported from abroad. Under the circumstances, democracy. differs 


‘People’s Democracy’, 
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in appearance from country to country and there is no uniform and 
universally acceptable pattern of democratic forms and mechanism. This 
fact should be borne in mind all the more carefully as there is sometimes 
a tendency to interpret the democratic system in rigid terms and equate it 
with certain forms of government and administration which have developed 
in many Western countries.? 


Democracy must be written off as a failure in South-East Asia for 
the time being. The present failure, however, does not warrant the 
pessimistic conclusion that it will never succeed in that part of the world. 
History, an endless flow of events in the last analysis, is essentially dynamic 
in nature, It knows no finality. 


The present failure of democracy in South-East Asia is to be attri- 
buted in part to inexperienced leadership and to the international situation. 
The cold war has affected seriously the internal political situation all over 
the world in general and in the new states in particular. The Communists 
in some of the new South-East Asian states—the Hukbalahaps in the 
Philippines, the P. K. I. (Partai Komunis Indonesia) in Indonesia, the Red 
Flag and the White Flag Communists in Burma—made strong bids for 
political power on the morrow of independence. The Communist revolt in 
Burma, which broke out in the spring of 1948 —Burma became independent 
on January 4 1948—and was followed by the Mon and Karen 
separatist insurrections spearheaded by the M. N. D. O. (Mon National 
Defence Organization) and the K. N. D. O. (Karen National Defence 
Organization), respectively, before the year was out, assumed formidable 
proportions. In the spring of 1949 more than 90% of Burma 
had slipped out of the hands of the Nu Government at Rangoon. 
The backbone of the Malayan Communist rebellion, which preceded that 
country’s independence in 1957, could be broken only after years of 
incessant fighting and ruthless repression and at a tremendous cost of 
men and money. The Vietnam Communists under Ho Chi Minh 
succeeded in having the country partitioned before Vietnamese indepen- 
dence was recognised by France. As these lines are written, the 
Communist Viet Cong are trying to overthrow.the ‘democratic’ (1) 
government of South Vietnam. What the outcome will be is anybody's 
guess. The insurrections in Burma, Malaya, Indonesia and in the 
Philippines rebounded on the Communists themselves. They received 
good beatings at the hands of the governments concerned and lie low 
for the time being licking their wounds and biding their time. 


- The widespread suspicion—perhaps not altogether unfounded—that 
most of the national Communist parties have affiliations with extra- 
territorial movements, that they have extra-territorial loyalties and that 
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they take orders from abroad has weakened their position considerably 
in the South-East Asian countries, ‘which have just emerged from a 
dependent status and value their hard-won freedom.’ But for the great 
prestige and popularity of many of the nationalist leaders, the unsavoury 
reputation of the indigenous Communist parties and the ‘belligerently 
assertive nationalism’ of the South-East Asian masses, the Communists 
might have fared much better in South-East Asia. The economic situa- 
tion and popular grievances due to poverty, unemployment, low purchasing 
power, absentee landlordism, fragmentation of holdings, vagaries of 
monsoons, dependence of economies on a few raw materials—rice in Burma 
and rubber in Indonesia, for example—might have played into the hands 
of the Communists. But they have missed the bus in parts of South-East 
Asia, whether for ever or not cannot be said at the present moment. Much 
depends on the integrity and capacity of the South-East Asian lerdership 
and the speed and degree of its success in appeasing the hunger of the 
masses, their ‘hunger for freedom, justice and human dignity’ and in 
making life worth living for them. They “will judge a political system 
by the manner and the speed with which it removes economic disabilities 
and ensures equality of opportunity.”* One might admit without being 
a Marxist that economic conditions and social relations are of fundamental 
importance in any political system. 


Burma, Indonesia, Malayasia, the Philippines and South Vietnam, 
it has been noted above, chose the path of Parliamentary Democracy on 
the attainment of independence. Their choice was in part due to the 
influence of the countries whose colonies they had been. The institutions 
of the metropolitan countries appeared to their erstwhile colonies as 
models to be followed. Burma and Malayasia adopted the form of 
British Parliamentary Democracy, while the conditions of the Dutch 
system were reproduced in Indonesia and those of the American system 
in the Philippines. But neither the leaders nor the rank and file in these 
countries seem to have understood in all cases the full implications of 
democracy and today Parliamentary Democracy has died out in South- 
East Asia except in Malayasia and the Philippines. Burma is openly a 
military dictatorshinp. South Vietnam is a Fascist state where the 
Buddhists—90% of the total population—are denied equal citizenship 
with the Roman Catholic minority. Indonesia is a thinly disguised 
military dictatorship with President Soekarno as its permanent President, 


One of the principal causes of the debacle of democracy in South- 
East Asia is the absence of the psychological background necessary for 
the success of democracy. The basic problem in a democracy is what 
may be called the ‘doctrine of obedience.’ ‘Many men, many minds’ 
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is not an empty phrase and democracy is government by many. Un- 
animity is seldom attainable in democratic gatherings. Democracy is, 
therefore, rule by majority in practice and majority decisions are arrived 
at in national parliaments. The minority must accept the decisions 
of the majority, however unpalatable they may be (to the minority). 
It is, however, open to the minority to convert the majority by constitu- 
tional methods. Till the conversion of the majority to its own point 
of view the minority must accept the decision of the majority as expressed 
in the national legislature, which is the representative of the sovereign 
people. Unquestioned obedience to its decisions is one of the essential 
pre-conditions of the success of Parliamentary Democracy. But in Burma 
and Indonesia majority decisions have been defied by minority groups 
‘based either on military power or claim to local independence.’ There 
have been attempts on the lives of the Presidents of Indonesia and South 
Vietnam. Democracy is a make-believe and empty show unless all groups 
of people and politicians are prepared to accept majority decisions arrived 
at constitutionally in the sovereign assembly of the people, ie, the 
national parliament. 


An elected parliament and an executive responsible to it alone do 
not make a democracy. To make democracy a living reality, the people 
must be entrusted with power and saddled with responsibilities at all 
levels of administration. They must be associated through their repre- 
sentatives with the work of administration in village councils or 
‘panchayets’, municipal corporations, County Councils and the like. 
They are in fact the training ground for leadership and disinterested 
public work. Active participation of the people at all levels of 
administration builds up the democratic tradition so essential to the 
success of democracy. In default, democracy becomes a head without a 
body like the Dragon's Head (the Rahu of Indian astrology) and what is 
worse, abody without a soul. South-East Asian countries, accustomed to 
authoritarian rule through the entire course of their history, have had no 
tradition of popular participation in the work of administration at any 
level. When some of them set up democratic governments at the centre 
on the attainment of independence their peoples were taken by surprise, 
Democracy was a dark horse to them as mysterious as the erstwhile 
colonial administration whose wires were pulled by invisible hands 
thousands of miles away. They remained as apathetic and as lethargic 
as before. Popular lethargy and apathy played into the hands of dishonest, 
designing and career-seeking politicians. Corruption, graft and nepotism 
polluted the atmosphere and undermined the efficiency of the govern- 
ment The new rulers lost the confidence of the masses, which is the 
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principal stabilising factor in any political system. Democracy stood 
discredited with the people. 

‘Democracy must be provided with ideas.’ Ideas developed outside 
Political circles are very often taken up by politicians, who give legislative 
shape to them. These ideas are the products of independent thinking 
‘connected with political problems’ and independent thinking—political 
and otherwise—implies a certain degree of intellectual dynamism on the 
part of the people. The Parliament, the cabinet and other political insti- 
tutions provide the machinery of political action. Buta political machinery 
must have ideas to work with. A mill requires grist. Political ideas are 
the grist of the political machinery. Political leaders tackle the day-to- 
day problems of administration. They formulate the policies to be pursued 
by. the government. A mill does not—it cannot—produce its own grist. 
Similarly, political institutions cannot generate ideas. Political leaders 
have neither the time nor, in most cases, the capacity to provide ideas. 
All over the democratic world political ideas originate and grow outside 
the parliament and political institutions. It is only at a later stage that 
they are reflected in the national legislature, They are finally adopted 
as the basis of official policies only after they have gained some strength 
and Popularity in the country, after they have struck roots among the 
masses, in other words. Prof. A. V. Dicey has shown in his great work 
Legislation and Public Opinion in England in the 19th Century that 


legislative recognition to them. The importance of ideas to democracy 
is thus obvious, 

Universities and other institutions of higher education are the 
Nurseries of free and independent thinking. The importance of the 
School of Economics (London), the Ecole des Sciences Politiques 
(Paris), the School of Economics (Delhi), the Gokhale School 


with ‘ideas concerning every aspect of the national life. The stream 
of thought, thus) fed from many Sources, is. kept running, Stagnation 
and self-complacency are ruled out. 
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Nowhere in the whole of South-East Asia is to be found any 
reliable and well-established agency of free political thinking. The 
oldest South-East Asian university is barely forty years old. The first 
South-East Asian university was founded towards the end of the 
Great War (1914-18). The University of Rangoon, the only university 
in British Burma, was founded in 1920. Earliest colleges of university 
standing in Indonesia date from between 1920 and 1926. The first Thai 
University—the Chulalongkorn University at Bangkok named after 
King Chulalongkorn (Rama V), 1868-1910—was ushered into existence 
in 1917 during the reign of King Maha Vajrayudha, 1910-1925. The 
University of Hanoi (Vietnam), founded in 1907, had to be closed 
down within a year due to the strong nationalistic assertiveness among 
the students. It was re-opened ten years later during the Great War. 
The Medical College at Singapore, founded in 1905, had to wait for 
more than a decade for the recognition of its degrees by the British 
General Medical Council in 1916. The Raffles College at Singapore, 
Malaya’s first Arts and Science college, came into existence in 1928. 

lt was followed by an Agricultural college in 1931. Full-fledged 
Malayan universities are fledgelings even in 1965. It should be 
borne in mind that the growth of traditions is a slow process. They 
take generations to grow. The young South-East Asian universities 
have not had the time necessary for developing traditions of any kind, 
far less traditions of free political thinking. What is still more important 
to remember is that they were not allowed freedom of political thought, 
which was the last thing colonial authorities could afford to encourage.” 
Colonial educational policy all over the world had uniform pattern and 
objectives in the 19th and early 20th centuries. The primary concern of 
the makers of colonial educational policy was to have an abundant supply 
of lower grade white-collar workers for government and commercial 
establishments. Educational institutions were busily engaged in turning 
out young men whose highest ambition in life was to find a job in one 
or another office. And what was the content of the education imparted ? 
Swami Vivekananda (1863-1902), the patriot-prophet of modern India and 
one of the greatest thinkers of 19th century India, pointed out that those 
educated under the colonial system in India were taught that their 
fathers were fools, their grandfathers lunatics, their teachers hypocrites 
and their saints and sages liars. The indictment, a little exaggerated 
as it is, is not wholly unfounded. Nothing could be less conducive 
to the growth of the habit of independent thinking, let alone independent 
political thinking. To the colonial rulers, independent thinking was 
‘dangerous’ and smacked of sedition. Such thinking was frowned upon, 
if not actually penalised.  Inffairness to the colonial governments it must 
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be admitted that human nature being what it is, they could not be 
expected to dig their own graves by encouraging freedom of thought 
in the colonies. ‘Self-preservation’, they say, ‘is the first law of nature”. 


Shortage of qualified and experienced personnel for the various 
departments of the government is another major problem of democracy 
in South-East Asia. How dangerous this shortage is will be realized 
when we remember that even the best constitutional machinery 
becomes an engine of oppression and a model of inefficiency in the 
hands of an unqualified, inexperienced and unscrupulous bureaucracy, 
which places personal interests above public interests. The recent 
history of not a few new states is a pointer. The shortage of 
personnel with requisite qualifications and experience may be met for 
the time being by the employment of foreign personnel on a contractual 
basis. This is being done by some of the South-East Asian 
governments. The policy, however, has its drawbacks. International 
organisations like the agencies of the United Nations and the Colombo 
Plan and national organisations, such as, the British Council, the I.D.A., 
among others, have been rendering valuable services to South-East Asia 
by lending experts to various governments of the region. Besides, some 
of these governments themselves employ foreign experts on short-term 
contracts. But the import and loan of foreign experts are no real solution 
‘of the problem. The responsibility of running the state machinery in 
all its departments and providing solutions for problems in terms of 
local conditions must be undertaken by South-East Asians themselves. The 
sooner they take up the responsibility the better for them and their nations. 
Prospects, however, do not seem to be bright. Democracy, therefore, 
remains by and large a borrowed ideology surrounded by an air of 
unreality. The implications of democracy are little understood by South- 
East Asia's teeming millions. Democratic institutions have little signi- 
ficance for them. 


As noted earlier, the pattern of democracy varies from country to 
country. The English, the French and the American democracies differ 
from one another in details. But there are certain essential features by 
which the democratic system can be distinguished from other systems. 
What these features are have been described at the beginning of the 
chapter. The new countries of South-East Asia copied largely the insti- 
tutions prevailing in the countries of their erstwhile rulers without much 
apparent attempt at distinguishing the essential from the incidental charac- 
teristics of democracy. The result has been summed up by K. M. Panikkar 
as follows—Asian and African democracies are text-book democracies to all 
intents and purposes, They have, in most cases, little relation to the 
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social and economic conditions of the countries concerned. The result 
is an air of unreality—an attitude of make-believe—in many of them.* 


In a democracy the majority is all-powerfull for the time being. But 
an all-powerful majority may—it very often does—grow tyrannical unless 
effective checks are provided against an arbitrary exercise of power. 
Besides, a strong opposition is essential for keeping democracy on an even 
keel and an effective opposition both within the legislature and without 
can be offered only by disciplined and well-organized political parties, 
which must not be confused with groups—factions as Burke calls them— 
united for the time being by considerations of selfish interest. Genuine 
political parties, on the contrary, are national organizations, which mobilise 
‘political opinion for action along certain defined lines’. 


To err is human and men who form governments are no exceptions 
to the rule. A strong, honest and watchful opposition by exposing the 
sins of omission and commission and errors of judgment of the govern- 
ment and by subjecting its proposals, plans and policies to honest and 
intelligent criticism minimizes the possibilities of governmental errors and 
idiosyncrasies. A strong opposition is moreover a constant reminder to 
the party in power that it is not indispensable to the state. It is not for 
nothing that the opposition is accorded a place of honour in all really demo- 
cratic systems. The leader of the opposition is the second most important 
man in the British House of Commons, the most important being the 
Prime Minister. 


Parties must be based on well-defined principles. The opposition 
must not oppose for the sake of opposition. Unfortunately, “One of the 
most discouraging aspects of the politics of South-East Asia relates to 
deficiencies in political organisation and education. Party organisations 
must become something more than coteries of offic-seeking politicians. 
They must be capable in some measure of defining the issues and policies 
with which they are identified. Equally difficult is the task of communi- 
cating the alternative policies to politically inexperienced peoples in 
simplified terms which they can understand. Difficulty arises also from 
the fact that basic popular loyalties usually relate to religious and group 
associations or at best to commitments to striking personalities. Such 
communal issues tend to overshadow the reasoned definitions of basic 
political issues unrelated to popular fears and suspicions."? This isa 
situation which confronts not only South-East Asia, but all the new states 
of Asia and Africa. Even in. India, which can perhaps claim a greater 
degree of political maturity than almost all, if not all, the new Afro-Asian 
states, reactionary communal parties like the Muslim League, the Jan 
Sangh, the Akali Dal and the D.M.K., among others, were strong enough 
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to contest successfully for seats in the central and state legislatures in the 
general elections of February 1962. 


Educational backwardness stands in the way of the successful work- 
ing of democratic government in South-East Asia. The problem of educa- 
tion is in fact three problems inone. Inthe first place, universal primary 
education must be provided in as short a time as possible. Secondly, 
and this is far more important than mass literacy, provision must be made 
for a system of higher education “to stimulate independence of thought, 
creative achievement in terms of social progress and withall the develop- 
ment of a body of informed opinion which governmental authority cannot 
safely or Wisely ignore,” 0 Higher education is also necessary to Prepare 
South-East Asians for handling their own administrative, economic, social 
and political problems. And finally, technical skill and scientific educa- 
tion, which are indispensable in this nuclear age with its tremendous 
speed and limitless possibilities must be imparted to the people. A sound 


A large, Politically conscious and educated middle class independent 
of governmental favours and patronage is a very effective safeguard against 


such a movement. A middle class has j 
Countries of South-East Asia. But it has yet to grow into a force, 


oes not 
bother about anything but two square meals a day, a shirt on his back and 
a roof over his head. The rulers thus get a free hand to Manage or mis- 
manage the affairs of the nation as they like, 


t 
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The absence of a large educated class has produced another evil. 
At least in some South-East Asian countries there are more jobs than 
qualified candidates for them. In consequence, positions are very often 
held by persons who do not deserve them. ‘Political’ appointments 
make the confusion worse confounded. The inevitable has happened. 
Corruption, nepotism and graft flourish. Public money is wasted. Prices 
soar. The people suffer. Democracy becomes a hoax and forfeits popular 
confidence.!' The situation is dangerous. Panikkar rightly points 
out that if democratic institutions are only formal, or if they are discredited 
with the people, the army becomes a rival centre of power. This danger 
faces democracy all over the world. In the new states of South-East Asia 
the danger is all the greater as the practice of democratic obedience is 
unknown and the acceptance of authority based on effective power is 
traditional. *? 

Democracy faces very serious problems in South-East Asia. But an 
honest and efficient leadership dedicated to the country’s cause may yet 
save the situation. Above all, the peoples in the various South-East 
Asian countries must be determined not to yield to the forces of re-action. 
Free South-East Asians must accept the challenge of history. Their own 
future, that of their countries and perhaps of the world depends not a 
little on whether they accept the challenge and how they respond to it. 


CHAPTER: it 
SOCIAL AND CULTURAL PROBLEMS 


South-East Asia stands at the cross-roads of History. War, Japanese occupation and 
imported ideas from the West, among others, have thrown in disarray the socio-cultural 
life of South-East Asia. The consequent social malaise and orisis in culture pose a 
serious problem to South-East Asian leadership, which can be solved only by a synthesis 
of indigenous ideas and values with those imported from abroad, 


HE re-organisation of its social and cultural life is among the 

major problems of new South-East Asia. The re-organised socio- 
cultural life, needless to Say, must conform to the social political, economic 
and moral ideas of our times and to the genius and traditions of the 
teeming millions concerned, 

South-East Asian society remained traditional till the other day. In 
the first place, the alien rulers of the region followed by and large a policy 
of laissez-faire in regard to social matters in their respective colonies, 
dependencies and Protectorates. Secondly, local societies felt that their 
integrity could be Preserved only if they remained faithful to their ancient 
customs and traditions, however outmoded these might be, So when 
South-East Asia was re-born in the crucibles of World War II, it found 


times and circumstances. The Political ideas championed and accepted 
by new South-East Asia as suitable to its hard-won independence could 
not be easily reconciled with its inherited social structure, 


Traditional as it was, the South-East Asian society was not wholly 
static at the time of independence. It had been changing slowly and 
imperceptibly for along time. Social changes were, however, confined 
to the elite. The masses were apathetic, Conservatives protested against 


foundations had been shaken by the stirrings of Political, racial and 
cultural resistance against Western domination, by the war and by 


South-East Asia with the exception of Thailand had Passed under 
foreign control by the end of the 19th century. Thai independence, it 
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may be noted in passing, was more formal than real. While Western 
societies transformed themselves under the pressure of the economic and 
political revolutions of the latter half of the 19th and the first half of the 
20th centuries, contemporary South-East Asian societies under foreign 
domination lacked the freedom to adjust their social relationships. Nor 
would the various metropolitan powers take the risk. The result of this 
legislative inaction was that while public feeling in respect of social 
customs and traditions had been changing rapidly over a long period, they 
could not be changed institutionally, There was thus a gap between 
customs and social conscience and the gap widened with the passing of 
days. In consequence, South-East Asian countries found themselves 
confronted on the morrow of independence with the problem of 
modernizing their societies. They had to find a social ideal which would 
combine those aspects of their inherited traditions and tendencies thought 
valuable by them with the urges of our own times. 

South-East Asian states, which have opted for a democratic way of 
life—Malayasia and the Philippines, for example—find themselves in the 
midst a conflict between the normal values of a traditional society and 
democratic values. Equality between man and man and between man and 
woman, liberty of thought, expression and association, religious liberty, 
protection of the less advanced section of the body politic and the like 
are among the essential features of a democratic society ; but a traditional 
society does’ not always provide them. Where a country has chosen 
a traditional or a totalitarian form of government—Laos and Thailand, 
Burma, Indonesia and North Vietnam, for example—the situation is 
different and the demand for changes is weak. It should not, however, 
be thought for a moment that traditional and totalitarian governments 
contribute more to the stability and preservation of the social order 
than a political system which postulates radical changes in the established 
orders. The world is today in the grip of the Revolution of Rising Expec- 
tations and demands for social justice, economic betterment, equality of 
political rights and economic opportunities, education and for the Four 
Freedoms have become universal in our days. No political structure can 
resist them successfully for a long time. Autocratic monarchies and 
dictatorships by resisting them become themselves sources of unrest and 
instability. 

The isolation of villages and rural autonomy are among the principal 
characteristics of a traditional society. The one as well as the other are 
fast disappearing in new South-East Asia under the impact of industria- 
lization, urbanization, mass communication media like the cinema and 
the radio—television is still unknown—the development of motor transport 
and last but not least due to the novel conception of state and government. 
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The cinema and radio have brought the outside world to the village. 
Industrialization has helped the process. Everyday labourers from rural 
areas move to towns in search of work. Everyday again surplus labourers 
trek back from towns to their respective native villages. This two-way 
traffic introduces new ideas in villages and has done much to change 
traditional village relationships. Much of the money earned by workers 
in towns reaches the villages for the maintenance of their families and 
relations raising thereby the standard of rural life. Motor communica- 
tion by bringing villages near one another and near market-towns has 
made the isolation of the villages a thing of the past. The self-contained 
rural economy has received a rude jolt. Industrial goods have reached 
the doors of villagers and their. penetration into villages is “the most 
significant evidence” of the break-up of the traditional rural society. 

New ideas of state and government have driven out the old. The 
government in a traditional society is expected to confine itself to a 
minimum interference with the life of its citizens—it is to collect revenue, 
maintain internal law and order and defend the community against external 
aggression. But the conception of a welfare state is gradually making 
headway in South-East Asia. The state is being looked upon more and 
more as the complex of all national activities with the right and obliga- 
tion of directing economic development, of ensuring the welfare of the 
citizenry, specially of the under-privileged sections of it, and of taking 
entire charge of the health and education of the people. 

The joint family, a salient feature of the traditional society, is 
rapidly disintegrating under the impact of political, legal and economic 
institutions which have come into existence as a result of Western contacts. 
Economic tendencies have hastened the process. The cinema with its 
emphasis on youth, on romance and on the freedom of youth has 
changed the outlook on marriage. Negotiated marriages are being more 
and more looked upon as out of fashion and outmoded. Love-matches 
are being more and more preferred. The position of women is changing 
rapidly. Kirk, kinder and kitchen no longer take all their time. Traditional 
societies keep women confined to domestic matters.! The attitude 
to them is one of protection. They are subordinate to men. Thus, 
for example, the ancient Indian law-giver Manu says that woman does 
not deserve freedom and that she is to be protected by her father, husband 
and sons in different stages of life.” The laws of ancient China too 
‚say the same thing. But due to independence, education and opportu- 
nities for work modern South-East Asian women have begun to play an 
important part in social and national activities. Political independence 
has been followed by the emancipation of women and their active parti- 
cipation in national life. 
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\ Discipline in all walks of life has been a major casualty of war, of 
Japanese occupation and of the years of struggle against foreign rule. 
“When the floods of war and Japanese occupation receded from the once 
peaceful and prosperous (?) countries of South-East Asia, what came 
to light looked like a landscape from which the topsoil had been washed 
away.”* Gangsterism, which raised its head during and after the war, 
has shaken the South-East Asian society to its foundations. The. problem 
is still there. Night-running of trains and trains without armed escorts 
are not still possible in many areas. Liberal distribution of arms and 
explosives has made the confusion worse confounded, The Japanese 
were the most important source of supply of lethal weapons. But the 
Allies cannot be exonerated by any means.* 

The importance of religion in traditional societies can he hardly 
over-estimated. Religious liberty, one of the essential characteristics of 
a free society, is not to be found in a traditional society. Religious 
freedom and the non-interference of the state in religious matters lead 
to ‘a weakening of the authority of Churches and of the sanctions of 
priesthood. Religion and priesthood have both lost much of their influence 
in new South-East Asia, The sanctions exercised by religion—by 
Buddhism in Burma, Thailand, North and South Vietnam, Cambodia 
and Laos, by Christianity in the Philippines and by Islam in Indonesia, 
Brunei and Malaya—were among the principal bulwarks of the 
social order in pre-independence South-East Asia. But now that 
religious freedom is more or less a fait accompli in South-East Asian 
societies, traditional beliefs, customs and social organasations have come 
to be questioned. Taboos accepted so long without question can no 
longer be enforced. Reformation and modernization of réligion are in 
the air. But while the old roots have been loosened, new ones have not 
yet gone deep enough. A religious malaise is the result. 

The concept of nationalism too has undergone a change. Before 
independence conservatism was not unoften equated with nationalism. 
Changes and innovations were resisted and resistance to them was regarded 
as “a defensive measure aginst the encroachmeats” of foreign culture. 
Nationalism under the circumstances was negative in character. But 
freedom has done away with this “no-change” attitude and the traditional 
order has begun to be examined from the angles of usefulness and of its 
conformity with the desire for progress. 

The effect of all that have been said above is a state of social 
instability all over South-East Asia. It of course varies in intensity and 
extent from country to country. The rise of new classes, the emergence 
of a proletariat with political consciousness and adult franchise 
aggravate the social imbalance. The static society of old has been steadily 
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yielding ground to a dynamic new society. which has been rising on the 
ashes of the old, a society in which new classes clamour for change 
throwing the traditional social leadership out of its depth. 

The social problems of South-East Asia are the creation of its 
history. It was under foreign tutelage for more than a hundred years 
characterized by revolutionry changes in the economic, social, political 
and scientific life of the West. Alien rule changed the course'of the 
evolution of South-East Asia, which found itself in consequence in a 
state of socio-political uncertainty and unpreparedness at the time of 
independence. Indigenous social traditions had been undermined, if not 
altogether destroyed. The new ideas from the West were only imperfectly 
understood and had been partially assimilated. The old order had changed 
in a substantial measure. The new had yet to grow. 

The culture of a people is the product of its genius and environments. 
ltis shaped by the facts of itshistory and geography. Social norms 
and experiences have considerable influence on culture. Small wonder, 
South-East Asia's social imbalance has led to a crisis in culture. It is 
fumbling for a path out of the wilderness in which it finds itself today. 
Western culture, which made its way into South-East Asia after its 
conquest by the West, pushed South-East Asian culture to the wall after a 
period of initial resistance by the latter. Western manners, customs, code 
of conduct, mode of living, Western-style clothes and woman's hair-do 
became popular and were blindly imitated. Young Indonesian women, 
for example, rarely wear their artistic three-piece national costume made 
up of a ‘kain’ (skirt), ‘baju’ (long-sleeved jacket) and 'selandan' (scarf). 
They argue with some justification that this is unsuitable for work out 
of doors. Like their Thai sisters they prefer the short skirt, tight-fitting 
bodice and the Western-style hair-do. South-East Asian schools. and 
universities are but pale carbon copies of those of the West in the 19th 
century. Indonesian music is Western music minus its words. 

Independence has been followed by great heart-searchings all over the 
South-East Asian world. There isa great emphasis on indigenous music 
and dance. Attempts are afoot to re-discover the region's long-forgotten, 
long-neglected history and cultural traditions. But Westernization has 
gone far, very far indeed, in the vital fields of life. It is not possible—nor 
isit desirable either—to go back tothe good old days. What, then, is 
to be done? South-East Asia, it must be admitted, can be neither Europe 
nor America. Nor can it be What it was before the West burst upon 
the scene. It must follow the golden mean, must “avoid giving too loose 
a rein to (its) inherited tendencies on the one hand” and adopt with a wise 
discrimination on the other “the garb of a culture and civilisation" 
that are not its own.® 
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Indo-Indonesian relations have been damaged beyond 
repair in recent months. Indonesia has gone to the point of no 
return‘ President Soekarno went all out in his support of 
Pakistan in its unprovoked war of aggression against India and 
appealed to the Muslim countries of the world to help the 
aggressor against the victim of aggression. Indonesia also 
applied unsuccessfully to Ceylon for routing facilities to send 
military aircraft to assist a badly mauled and shaken Pakistan. 
The Indian Embassy and the Indian Information Service office 
in Djakarta were raided and ransacked early in September this 
year by Indonesian mobs and there is strong evidence of 
official Indonesian acquiescence in those attacks, if not direct 
instigation of them. About the middle of the month on 
September 13 the Air-India office in Djakarta and the Indian 
Consulate at Medan (Sumatra) were raided by Indonesian 
youths. The Statesman correspondent in South-East Asia in his 
despatch to his paper (September 18-1965) revealed the appalling 
treatment of Indian residents in Indonesia-diplomatic personnel 
not excluded-by private Indonesian citizens as well as by 
Indonesian authorities. Indian properties have been confiscated 
without compensation “in the interest of Indians themselves.” 

Indians in Indonesia-particularly in Djakarta-have been 
subjected to frequent insults, destruction of property and even 
risk of personal assault ever since the so-called Fourth Asian 
Games in September 1962. 

Under the circumstances it seems to be absolutely useless 
to try to win the friendship of Indonesia. Is it worth having at 
all ? Perhaps not. It is rather time to tell the fire-eating, sabre- 
rattling Chinese stooge President Soekarno that he has shown 
himself to be and his countrymen that India, eager as she is 
for the friendship of all decent and civilized peoples under the 
sun, is not interested in the least in. the friendship of un- 
grateful and unscrupulous warmongers, who do not know 
the ABC of good manners in international behaviour. 

Better alone than in bad company. 


CHAPTER:12 
INDO-INDONESIAN RELATIONS 


India sowed the first seeds of civilization in the greater part of Indonesia. Indian 
influence on Indonesian culture is still discernible. In modern times India’s struggle 
for independence under Gandhiji’s leadership inspired Indonesian nationalists. After 
independence India and Indonesia trod the same path in the field of foreign policy for a 
time and became the closest of friends. But relations between the two have since cooled off 
and have reached an all-time low in recent months. Both India and Indonesia must share 
the blame for this unhappy state of affairs. 


NDIA and Indonesia have known each other for centuries. Their 

contacts date back to the first millennium of the Christian era. 
Tagore referred to these contacts in his own inimitable way— In a dim 
distant unrecorded age we had met, thou and I (Java and India),—when 
my speech became tangled in thine and my life in thy life.” According 
to a very well-known Javanese scholar, Dr. Poerbatjoroko, between 70 
and 80% of the words of the old Javanese language are either pure 
Sanskrit or of Sanskritic origin. The old Javanese script looks very 
much like a South Indian script. Indonesian music, dance, sculpture 
and architecture bear distinct traces of Indian influence. Hindu-Buddhist 
beliefs and customs are still held and practised by Indonesians of whom 
more than 90% are Muslims (Indonesia has a total population of 96,000,000 
in round numbers according to the 1961 census). But political upheavals, 
long years of foreign rule and the conversion of Indonesia to Islam choked 
the path of Indo-Indonesian amity and friendship with “weeds of 
oblivion,” 

India and Indonesia discovered each other for a second time in the 
current century. The Indian National Congress, particularly Gandhi 
and Nehru, and more specially Nehru, was a source of inspiration to 
nationalists all over South-East Asia. President Soekarno in particular 
was a serious student and admiring observer of the course of events 
in India. The author has been told by friends that the works of 
Swami Vivekananda once adorned the book-shelves in the President’s 
library. He declared not long ago that Vivekananda’s writings inspired 
him, that he derived strength from them. India extended the fullest 
moral support to Indonesia in that country’s struggle against Dutch 
colonialism during 1946-1949. Indonesia had no greater champion in those 
critical days when she was passing through the birth-pang of a new order. 
Time and again did India take the cudgel for Indonesia in the United 
Nations. 
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After the first Dutch police action (1947) against the infant Republic 
of Indonesia, ushered into existence on August 17 1945, India banned 
K.L.M. flights via India. Landing and fuelling facilities to all K.L.M. 
planes were withdrawn. After the second Dutch police action against Indo- 
nesia in December 1948 Prime Minister Nehru convened the first Afro- 
Asian-Australasian conference attended by delegates and observers from 18 
countries. The conference met at New Delhi on January 20 1949. Nehru 
told the assembled delegates and observers in course of his inaugural 
address—‘We meet today because the independence of a sister country 
of ours has been imperilled and a dying colonialism of the past has raised 
its head again and challenged all the forces that are struggling to build 
UP à new structure of the world. That challenge. ..... is a challenge to a 
newly awakened Asia which has so long suffered under various forms 
of colonialism. It is also a challenge to the spirit of man and to all the 
progressive forces of a divided and distracted world 


“Any person who js acquainted with the spirit of the Indonesian 
people or of Asia today knows that this attempt to suppress Indonesian 
nationalism and the deep urge for freedom of the Indonesian people must 
fail. But if open and unabashed aggression is not checked and is condoned 
by other powers, then hope will vanish and people will resort to other 
means, even though these might involve the utmost catastrophe. One 
thing is certain— there can be, and will be, no surrender to aggression and 
no acceptance or re-imposition of colonial control.” 


India was a consistent Supporter of Indonesia's claim to West 
New Guinea (Irian Barat), which the Dutch at first refused to 
transfer to the Successor-state Indonesia, though they had recognised 
Indonesia by the Hague Agreement (December 1949). Nehru told a 
Djakarta press conference during his Indonesian tour in June 1951, 
“Generally it seems to me that historical and geographical approaches 
give weight to Indonesia’s claim to include West New Guinea in 
Indonesia.” Referring to the dispute in the Rajya Sabha (Upper House of 
the Indian Parliament) later in the year (December 1951) he observed, “We 
have been of the opinion and we have expressed it clearly in the United 
Nations and elsewhere that the claim of Indonesia to West Irian is a 
legitimate one. The claim flows from the circumstances of the case and 
even from the various treaties between Indonesia and the Government 
of the Netherlands............ Our sympathy is with the Government of 
Indonesia and the people of Indonesia in this matter, but we do hope 
earnestly that the problem will not be allowed to drift in a way that a 
peaceful settlement is ruled out. The approach to this problem has been 
one of conciliation but unfortunately it has failled so far.”2 
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Since their independence, India and Indonesia have followed the 
same line in international affairs. Both have steered clear of power 
blocs and military pacts and have followed the policy of non-alignment. 
Generally, they have acted together in the United Nations. A notable 
case in which Indonesia did not fall in line with India is the Japanese 
(San Francisco) Peace Treaty, 1951, which has been signed and ratified 
by Indonesia, India’s refusal to do so notwithstanding. 


Free India has helped Indonesia in various ways since her own 
independence by awarding scholarships to Indonesian students for 
studies in India and by providing training facilities in India for Indonesian 
naval, air force and technical personnel. An Indian Air Force training 
mission was stationed at Djakarta for anumber of years. Indonesians in 
general speak well of the standard of training in India. Lecturers have 
been sent from time to time to Indonesia and other South-East Asian 
countries by the Government of India to lecture on Indian culture and 
on Indo-South-East Asian cultural affinity. All these certainly played 
their part in drawing India and Indonesia close to each other. The 
dynamic personality of Nehru and President Soekarno, the former's 
world-vision, his dream of building a new order based on the Four 
Freedoms and the latter’s refusal to mix religion with politics—he has 
rejected the idea of making Indonesia an Islamic state—also did much 
to prepare the ground for a real heart-unity between India and Indonesia. 


But unfortunately much of the initial warmth of the relations 
between India and Indonesia is already a memory ofthe past. Some 
of the “red rose tinting’ has worn off from the “diplomatic glasses" 
through which New Delhi examines its relations with Djakarta. The 
first signs were noticed at the Bandung Afro-Asian Conference (1955). 
The non-aligned Summit Conference at Belgrade (1961) revealed that India 
and Indonesia had begun to move away from each other, that the romantic 
"India-Indonesia sama sama" (India and Indonesia are the same and 
equal) feeling of earlier days had evaporated. The shameful anti-Indian 
incidents at Djakarta, the venue ofthe so-called Fourth Asian Games 
(They are not officially recognized as such by the International Amateur 
Athletic Federation) in August-September 1962, during and after these 
Games including the wrecking of the Indian Embassy and the looting 
of its property, demonstrations before houses occupied by Indian Embassy 
officials of non-diplomatic rank, alleged assaults on solitary Indians in 
the streets of Djakarta, booings, cat-calls and stone-throwings at the un- 
fortunate Indian sportsmen for their victories, and these last during the 
victory parade when the Indian Tricolour had been unfurled and the 
band was playing the Indian national anthem, showed that Indo-Indonesian 
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relations had entered definitely dangerous waters. Indonesia's non- 
committal attitude to China's treacherous aggression against India, the 
almost vulgar jubilation of the P.K.I. (Partai Komunis Indonesia, the 
Indonesian Communist Party) boss Aidit over the shameless invasion of 
India by China and his moral support to the aggressor can lead to one and 
only one conclusion—something must be very wrong somewhere in Indo- 
Indonesian relations. Finally, Indonesia's refusal to support the U.AR. 
proposal at the six-nation Afro-Asian Conference at Colombo in 
December 1962 leaves no room for doubt that Indonesia cares more 
for Chinese friendship and good will than for the Indian. 


A post-mortem is useless by itself. But it gives sometimes very 
valuable clues as to what led to a particular tragedy and how to prevent 
repetitions. Prevention becomes easier if the causes are known. 


Red China’s hands have been suspected, and rightly at that, behind 
the shameful episodes during and after the so-called Fourth Asian 
Games. But they all took place literally under the nose of the Government 
of Indonesia at Djakarta, the seat of their authority. Even a moron would 
not perhaps believe that they could take place without the connivance, 
if not actual support-moral and otherwise—of that government. 
Besides, the participants in the ugly outbursts were almost all, if 
not all, Indonesians. It is no good trying to explain away the whole 
thing as having been organized and Stage-managed by the Chinese with 
the help ofthe local rowdies and anti-social elements. It would be in 
the interest of all concerned to face facts and to admit that Indonesia— 
the Government as well as the people—have some grievances—real or 
imaginary—against India. A Calcutta daily pin-points the issue and rightly 
points out that the unfortunate Indian Sportsmen “were victims of a feeling 
the roots of which go back a long way beyond the Asian Games.” ^ 


Much has been made of the historical link between India and 
Indonesia, so often proclaimed as à guarantee of amity and friendship 
between them. It must be remembered, however, that the relationship 
between the two countries has been wholly a one-way traffic, Indonesia 
being "exclusively at the receiving end" of art, epics, culture and 
religious thought from India. | Like the rest of South-East Asia, Indonesia 
has been always a low-pressure area from ethnological, socio-religious, 
cultural, political and economic points of view. Throughout its long 
history influences have poured into it from China, India, Arabia, Japan, 
Europe and America. No influence has ever emanated from the vast 
South-East Asian region. New Indonesia does not relish the 
incontrovertible fact of her history that she has been always 
a receiver from India, among others, that she has never given anything 
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in return. An Indonesian diplomat frankly: told the author some 
years ago that young Indonesians did not like. being reminded ..of 
Indonesia's indebtedness to India. It was further suggested that he should 
be, particularly careful while addressing Indonesian audiences. on Indo- 
Indonesian cultural contacts. Political indebtedness was added in recent 
years to the cultural in the distant past and we have seen that Prime 
Minister Nehru was always an outspoken champion of Indonesia's 
national aspirations. j bg 

The memory of benefits received generates a prickly sentiment and, 
not unoften, a sense of inferiority on the part of the beneficiary. to the 
benefactor. The more so when no return is possible. The inevitable has 
happened in Indo-Indonesian relations. Gratitude is out of place in inter- 
national relations. Benefits received are quickly forgotten and instances 
of beneficiaries turning against their benefactors are by no means rare. 

Least of all does a nation appreciate reminders from representatives 
of nations from which benefits have been received. Most unfortunately 
some of the first Indian diplomats posted to Indonesia used to remind . her 
rather frequently of India's contribution to the Indonesian nationalist cause. 
Indonesia, naturally enough, claims for herself all the credit for her libera- 
tion. But India's contribution is an incontrovertible fact and there is no 
escape from it. Indonesia's own inability to deny it honestly annoys and 
irritates and her reaction to “a feeling of irritating indebtedness" to India 
for her (Indonesia’s) independence has been quite characteristic. ' The 
eighteen-nation conference at New Delhi, 1949, which threw the weight 
of resurgent Africa and Asia and of a none too friendly Australasia on the 
side of Indonesian. nationalism and did so much to focus the attention. of 
the world on the Indonesian struggle, has been played down 'in official 
Indonesian histories. In fairness to President Soekarno it must be admitted, 
however, that he was till recently one of the very few Indonesian -leaders 
to admit frankly and without bitterness India's contribution to Indonesia 
in the past. 

India and Indonesia are non-aligned countries. They have: refused 
so far to join either power bloc. But there are vital differences of tone 
in their basically similar foreign policy. These differences led to sharp 
exchanges at the 1961 Belgrade Conference. History. might repeat itself 
at a future get-together of non-aligned or Afro-Asian nations ‘and 
might further damage inter-non-aligned or inter-Afro-Asian relations. 
Such a possibility explains in part India’s lack of enthusiasm for a second 
Bandung so dear to the heart of President Soekarno. Nehru was also 
consistently unenthusiastic about other pet ideas of the. Indonesian 
-President including dramatic peace-appeals to the Great Powers of ‘the 
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India's progress and development since independence has been quite 
remarkable. Many at home and abroad believe that given peace and honest 
and capable leadership she is sure to rise to greatness. India's progress 
is of course by no means comparable with that of the advanced countries 
of the world. But compared with other countries of the under-developed 
world, she has nothing to be ashamed of her record during the 
last 18 years, The Chinese invasion of India has also convinced the 
world at large that India is one of the very few nations with a sincere 
belief in the ideals of peace and of the indivisibility of peace, in the ideals 
of one world and of peaceful and honourable co-existence. The faith in 
these ideals led her to neglect her own defences. The prompt and sponta- 
neous aid and promises there of from all over the world are a recognition 
of, a tribute to, India's bonafides. 

What has been Inonesia's record since independence ? Richer 
natural resources notwithstanding, she lags leagues behind India in the 
march towards national development. The living standards of her masses 
have gone down considerably since independence. The supply of food, 
clothes and medicine has shrunk alarmingly. Most of the plans and 
Progress are only on paper and the blue-prints are in the pigeon-holes 
of the Propaganda Directorate. Foreign aid has been misused. It has 
led to the creation of large vested interests. Let it not be thought for a 
moment that conditions are ideal in India in these respects. But while 
freedom of thought and expression thereof has counteracted these evils 
to an extent in India’s case, freedom of thought and its expression does 
not simply exist in Indonesia. Indonesia's comparatively poor perfor- 
mance is no doubt due primarily to the policy of her erstwhile rulers, 
They had done “practically nothing to leave behind them cadres of admini- 
strators, technicians or professional men” and when the nationalists took 
over, they were confronted with the stupendous and almost baffling task 
of building a modern state-structure from scratch. The confusion was 
worse confounded by regional rivalries culminating in civil war, by 
political rivalries and last but not least by poor leadership. Whatever 
the causes, Indonesia has been understandably unhappy about the fact 
that while India has been forging ahead, slowly but surely, she herself 
has been falling back actually in the march towards progress. Many 
foreign economists believe that Indonesia may revert to the primitive 
‘kampong’ (Indonesian village) economy in which everyone produces 
enough for himself and a little more and in which large-scale manufactures 
and currency are unknown, barter being the only medium of exchange. 
It is characterized, in other words, by production for consumption, cottage 
industries and barter. The fact of India’s progress is all the more un- 
palatable to Indonesian nationalists because both joined the family of free 
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nations at about the same time—India in 1947 and Indonesia in 1950. 
Many of the nationalists do not believe or pretend not to that India has 
made any progress and “......a modest display of light industry manu- 
factures in the Indian pavilion at a trade fair at Djakarta a few years ago 
produced patronizing and wholly disbelieving smiles from the Indonesian 
visitors—they knew that the wireless sets, for instance, were not really 
made in India, but in Holland.”* 

Indonesia is more inclined to China than to India. The pro- 
Chinese bias of Indonesia, it must be admitted in all fairness to her, is 
perhaps, due more to her knowledge of past history and to the presence 
of a sizable Chinese minority—about three million (more or less 
3% of the total population of Indonesia) —in Indonesia than to 
anything else. In the past a strong China has aggrandized itself again 
and again at the expense of its weak South-East Asian neighbours. The 
Chinese conquest of Vietnam, Kublai Khan's (13th century) attacks 
on Burma, Cambodia and Champa (in Vietnam), his punitive expedition 
to Java and Emperor Yun Lo's (1403-1424) occupation of the greater 
part of Vietnam, his subjugation of Upper Burma and his tribute-seeking 
naval expeditions to the South to induce local rulers to accept Chinese 
overlordship are all well-known to students of Far Eastern and South-East 
Asian history. China has never been so strong as she is today. A nation 
of about seven hundred million is regimented. It has been fed by its 
rulers on the fear and hatred of those with whom they (the rulers) do not 
see eye to eye. All human values have been discarded. Man has been 
reduced to the sub-human level. New China has been following a policy 
of ruthless and unscrupulous expansion almost from the beginning of its 
career. Part of South-East Asia is already in the grip of China. 
South-East Asian patriots and statesmen feel nervous. The creation of 
Malayasia comprising the Malayan peninsula, Singapore, (Singapore 
has since seceded or has been forced to secede from the Malayasian 
Federation) North Borneo and Sarawak is an attempt to throw up an 
effective barrier against Peking's push to the South. The newly created 
Federation of Malayasia, it may be noted in passing, is one of latest irritants 
in Indo-Indonesian relations. President Soekarno’s all-out moral support 
to the rebellion in Brunei and the participation by Indonesian “volunteers” 
therein were perhaps playing China’s game to undo the Malayasia 
plan. The attitude of Indonesia (and also of Burma, Cambodia and 
Ceylon) in the Colombo Conference, December 1962, shows that she has 
moved dangerously close to the fringe of the Chinese orbit, if not actually 
into it. Human nature being what it is, we should not be surprised. 
Self-preservation is the first law of nature and one’s own skin is one’s 
primary concern, Burma, Cambodia, and Indonesia with their knowledge 
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Of 'ancieht history stare and tremble under the lengthening shadow 
of the Northern colossus. China's naked demonstration of brute force 
against India and the latter's reverses in the initial round must have 
influenced their decision. For Indonesia, the attitude taken by her was 
also a diplomatic revenge for the stand taken by the Indian representative 
G. D. Sondhi at the Asian Games Conference (Djakarta, August 1962). 

Nor can Indonesia be unmindful of Peking's potential fifth column 
in that country. The Chinese minority in Indonesia, small as it is, is a 
very important sociological} factor. It is strongly entrenched in the 
economic life of Indonesia and controls a very large section of her trade, 
finance and industry. The Chinese maintain their own schools, churches 
and cemeteries throughout Indonesia. They provide a direct link between 
their home-country and the country of their adoption. They may not 
be liked. But they cannot be ignored. On occasions the government 
has found itself almost impotent and helpless against Chinese intransigence 
aided and abetted by Red China's diplomatic representatives in Indonesia. 
Indonesia's policy in any major conflict between India and China is, 
therefore, anybody's guess. 

Ours is an era of struggle for the minds of nations and individuals. 
The Great Powers are waging this battle with a grim determination. 
Propaganda and material aid are the weapons used by them. Circum- 
stanced that India is, she is not ina position to give much material aid to 
others. But we live in a world where friendship, like everything else, 
is ‘assessed by the quality and the quantity of the aid the friend can and 
is willing to give. We suffer in comparison with some of the Great Powers, 
which give massive aid to Indonesia. So does our friendship with 
Indonesia. The complaint against our propaganda machinery is an old 
one. The author can say from his personal experience that our propaganda 
in South-East Asia is utterly inadequate and ineffective. Many of our 
Information Services abroad are under-staffed. There is a colossal 
‚ignorance of India in South-East Asia. The author has been asked 
by South-East Asian friends in all Seriousness if there are Muslims in 
India. Are all Indians Hindus? Are Zakir Hussain? and Humayun 
Kabir® really Muslims ? Why does India refuse to hand over Kashmir 
to Pakistan which should go to the latter morally and legally ?—are some 
of the characteristic questions he had to answer. The replies did not 
convince the questioners in all cases. Many refused to believe that India 
is not a Hindu state, ( 

The Indians in Indonesia, a microscopic minority—not more than 
thirty thousand in all—cannot escape their share of responsibility for 
irritating and antagonizing Indonesians against Indians. 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
INDO-INDONESIAN RELATIONS. 


India and Indonesia have been drifting apart for years after a spell of honeymooning 
in early post-independence years. Tho restoration of the erstwhile friendly relations 
between the two is well worth an attempt. Almost the first thing that strikes 
an observant Indian on his arrival in Indonesia is the average Indonesian’s 
ignorance of India. India’s foreign publicity is not what it should be. The machinery ‘of 
her foreign publicity must be overhauled. India should also try to make some aid available 
to Indonesia. Attempts should be made at the same time to acquaint Indonesians with 
the life and thought of representative Indians. 


IMES change. So do circumstances and outlook, which in their 

turn are reflected in changed human relations—individual as well 
as national. The current relations between India and Indonesia are a case- 
1n-point. 

We have seen in the last chapter that the small Indian minority in 
Indonesia—a mere thirty thousand in the nearly ten-million strong ocean of 
Indonesian humanity—Indonesia’s cultural indebtedness to India in ancient 
times and her (Indonesia's) political indebtedness to India in modern times, 
Indonesian jealousy of India, the inferiority complex of Indonesia so far as 
India is concerned, the poor quality of India's foreign publicity, the 
meagreness of material aid given t» Indonesia by India, the very substantial, 
if not fundamental, difference between the Indian and Indonesian concep- 
tions of non-alignment, the corner-stone of the foreign policy of both, and 
last but notleast, Red. China's military successes against India in Ladakh 
and NEFA in the closing months of 1962 has each played a part in bringing 
about what seems to be and may very well be a parting of ways between 
good friends: 


It may be noted in passing that to Indonesia anda number of other 
non-aligned countries, non-alignment is "a question of balancing between 
groups and blocs," of maintaining an equal distance between them 
at all costs and under all- circumstances. The non-alignment of their 
conception is, in other words, a negative policy of passive neutrality. Non- 
alignment of Indian conception, on the other hand, is definitely positive in 
content. The “preservation of world peace and the enlargement of -humán 
freedom” are its avowed objeetives. To quote. Nehru, the principal 
architect of the policy non-alignment, "where freedom: is menaced ‘or 
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justice threatened or where aggression takes place,” India cannot and will 
not be neutral." 


It is primarily the business of foreign policy experts to devise ways 
and means of repairing damaged diplomatic relations. But the cammon 
citizen too has his right and duty. The more so ina democracy. Some of 
the causes of the cooling off of relations between India and Indonesia, 
such as, Indonesian jealousy of India’s progress since the latter’s indepen- 
dence, Nehru’s stature and prestige as a world-statesman, Indian concep- 
tion of non-alignment and the like are factors which cannot be removed 
by India. The same, however, cannot be said of all the causes of tension 
between the two erstwhile friends and very good ones at that. 


Indonesia's cultural and political indebtedness to India is an incon- 
trovertible historical fact. That the debt cannot be re-paid rankles in 
Indonesian memory, Indonesians are a proud and patriotic people. Like 
nations newly awakened to life and freedom they are extremely sensitive. 
They do not relish the fact, far less reminders, of their indebtedness to 
others, least of all, by representatives of nations they are indebted to. 
Indian visitors to Indonesia, Indian residents and spokesmen of the 
Government of India therein must respect Indonesian sentiments as far as 
practicable and must refrain from making any direct or oblique reference 
to what Indonesia owes to India. Such references, it must be remembered, 
are not only unwise ; they are positively harmful in many cases. They 
are also in bad taste, Indians —private citizens and government representa- 
tives—must not try to play “the big brother” to Indonesia and Indonesians. 


The more or less thirty thousand Indians in Indonesia are mostly 
traders and shopkeepers and their families from Northern and Western 
India. There are also a few from other parts of the country. These 
Indians seem to be wholly unaffected by the dynamism of new India. The 
past lingers in their outlook and attitude. They do not “assimilate easily 
or gracefully into the political or social life “of the country of their residence. 
Most of them are very well-off and maintain a fairly high standard of living, 
which is in striking contrast with that of their Indonesian neighbours. 
The same Indians who spend money like water on liquor, parties and recep- 
tions hardly loosen their purse-strings for social and charitable purposes in 
Indonesia. Unwillingness to spend anything for the country of their 
residence or the children of the soil where they earn their bread and lavish 
expenditure for their own pleasure and comfort cause tensions. 

Every one ina society which recognizes the right of private property 
has of course the right to spend his own money inthe way he likes. 
But a little spent for those among whom it is earned will go a long way to 
enhance the prestige and popularity of India and Indians in the formers’ 
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eyes. The conviction of some Indians for questionable commercial 
transactions and for the violation of Indonesian financial regulations have’ 
done not a little harm to Indian prestige and popularity in Indonesia. 


Our countrymen abroad should remember that they can do a lot to 
build a firm friendship between India and the countries of their 
sojourn. In general, they are not liked and they are not unaware of it. 
The fault, however, is not wholly theirs. They should yet remember 
that a country judges another more by the latter’s nationals it (the former) 
comes in contact with than by anything else. Tagore and Gandhi are only 
names to Indonesians. They are apt tojudge India by the Indians they 
see around them. These latter must turn the search-light inward and try 
to remove as far as practicable the causes of their unpopularity in 
Indonesian eyes. The Government of Indonesia too must give up its 
unsympathetic attitude to foreigners in general. 


Chinese victories over India in 1962 have done much to influence 
Indonesian attitude to India. Indonesia and some other South-East Asian 
countries like Burma and Cambodia at the moment are perhaps 
more afraid of China than unsympathetic or hostile to India. The Chinese 
aggression against India was motivated, among others, by the objective of 
humiliating India and of overawing China's Asian neighbours “to grant them 
(the Chinese) a position of Asian leadership as opposed to India's". The 
objective seems to have been substantially achieved and some of the small 
South-East Asian nations are today prepared to go to almost any length to 
humour Peking in order to save their own skin. The proceedings and 
outcome of the six-nation (Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Ghana, Indonesia, 
U.A.R.) Afro-Asian conference at Colombo (December 1962) point that 
way. The situation can change only if India can demonstrate by military 
victories that she is at least a match for China. How far this is practicable 
is more than the author can say. 


The South-East Asian pitch has been further queered for India by 
the subtle Western propaganda of a lurking Hindu imperialism (?) in 
South-East Asia in general and in Burma in particular. Demonstration of 
strength by India, however justifiable, is looked upon with suspicion, It 
is why the Indian police action against Goa (December 1961) did not 
evoke the expected admiration from those South-East Asian nations, which 
wax eloquent over the issue of colonialism in season and out of season. 


Indian publicity in Indonesia—as a matter of fact in all foreign 
countries—leaves ample scope for improvement. Our machinery of foreign 
publicity must be overhauled. Men at the helm of our Information Services 
abroad often seem ignorant of or indifferent to things said or done against 
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India by interested parties. To give only one example. President Ayub 
Khan told a.mass rally at Bandung (Western Java) during his visit to 
Indonesia in December 1960 that Pakistan was the outcome of the Muslim 
fear of persecution by Hindus. One hundred million Muslims in undivided 
India, he alleged, feared being placed under the Hindus and of “turning 
from one slavery to another and (being) treated as worse than untouch- 
ables."? Was it not the duty of the Information Service of India at Djakarta 
to protest against this malicious lie? So far as we know nothing of the 
kind was done. A lie unchallenged, we all know, is often taken as the 
truth. 


The very fact that a Minister had to be sent by New Delhi to Burma, 
Cambodia and Indonesia on the eve ofthe Colombo Conference referred 
‚toabove to explain India’s case against China is atacit admission of the 
inadequacy, if not the inefficiency, of our publicity in these countries. 
A very responsible Indian official told the author that the Indian 
publicity machinery abroad is under-staffed. The complaint should be 
looked into and the inadequacy, if there is any, must be removed. The 
‚sooner, the better. Care should be taken at the same time to select the 
right type of men to handle foreign publicity, which is a very tricky 
business. Speeches and excerpts therefrom, the press conferences and 
interviews of the Ministers and their Deputies and other big wigs 
must not monopolize the pages of Indian publicity bulletins and news 
reels. The fault perhaps is not wholly of the men in charge. Attempts 
must be made to give factual news about India. When there are disputes 
between India and other countries, the Indian point of view must be 
presented in the clearest possible—and of course correct—language without 
indulging in invectives and diatribes. 


In this era of cold war, every country is trying its utmost to win 
the goodwill and friendship of every other country’ by propaganda and 
material aid. India lags far behind others in this race for friendship. 
As against the massive aid given to Indonesia by the Big Powers? and the 
very substantial aid by many smaller nations too that given by India fades 
into insignificance. Thus while the United Kingdom, the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R., among others, give scholarships by dozens to Indonesian “students 
for studies in those countries, India offered in 1962 only three scholar- 
ships to Indonesian students for studies in India, one of them again 
being reserved for an Indonesia-born Indian. Circumstanced that India 
is, she cannot afford the luxury of competition in the matter of giving 
aid to others. : But she can perhaps do a little more than what she has been 
doing actually. The question of giving aid, it should. be noted, must be 
approached with caution. The giver of aid must not try to play "the big 
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brother” to the receiver of the aid. The latter must be convinced that 
it is treated as an equal by the former, that the aid given to it is without 
any ulterior motive, political and economic. It will be difficult otherwise 
to win the heart of the receiver of the aid. That is one of the reasons 
why the U.S.A. has been yielding ground to the U.S.S.R. and People's 
China-to the latter in particular-in the struggle for the friendship of 
South-East Asia, 

Books on Indian history and culture are presented from time to 
time by the Government Of India to the universities and other cultural 
institutions in Indonesia. Written in English, they have a rather limited 
appeal. They are more often than not “honey untasted, jasmin unsmelt.” 
It may be mentioned here at the cost of a little digression that the author 
was the first reader to borrow Tendulkar's eight-volume biography of 
Mahatma Gandhi presented to a leading Indonesian university by the 
Government of India at least two years before he (the author) borrowed 
the volumes. It would be much better if standard works on Indian 
history and culture were made available to Indonesians in Bahasa 
Indonesia, the national language of the island republic. We learn from 
knowledgeable sources that Nehru's Discovery of India is being translated 
into Bahasa Indonesia under the auspices of the Indian Embassy at 
Djakarta. The information, if correct, is a step in the very right direction. 
Even better perhaps would be to acquaint Indonesians with the ideas and 
ideals of representative Indians. The path of friendship is often choked 
with the weeds of ignorance and oblivion. The ground must be prepared 
for the growth of the plant of friendship by the removal of ignorance 
and by the revival of memory. The institution of Lectureships in or 
Professorships of Tagore and Gandhian Studies in Indonesian universities 
might be given a serious thought in this connection, Foreign exchange 
is of course a big hurdle. The problem may, however, be solved, if the 
Governments of India and Indonesia agree to share the expenses of such 
Lectureships and Professorships : the former paying its share in Indian 
currency, the latter paying its in Indonesian currency. 

Cultural exchanges between the two countries must be encouraged, 
Indian scholars have been sent to Indonesia from time to time to lecture on 
Indian philosophy and on ancient Indian history and culture. But modern 
history has been left seriously alone. The Indonesian intelligentsia must 
be acquainted with the story of the Renaissance in modern India, which 
began with Raja Rammohan Roy (1774—1833), and with the grand saga 
of India's long and heroic struggle for the recovery of her lost heritage, 
Care must be taken to send only the right type of men. Propagandists 
will be worse than useless. Very serious allegations of communalism have 
been made against a lecturer sent to Indonesia a few years ago by the 
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Indian Council of Cultural Relations. Indonesian scholars may be invited 
to lecture on Indonesian history and culture in Indian universities. The 
opening of courses in South-East Asian Studies in Indian universities might 
be given a serious consideration. So far as we know, the Indian School of 
International Studies, New Delhi, and Jadavpur and Burdwan Universities 
provide facilities for South-East Asian Studies. 

Indonesia has a serious Shortage of books, Paper and printing 
presses. The shortage of text books at all levels poses a very serious 
problem. If the Government of India agree to print text books for the 
Government of Indonesia and receive payments in Indonesian Rupiah, 
the problem may be solved to a great extent. Manuscripts and 
proof-readers are to be supplied by the latter while compositors (Bahasa 
Indonesia is written in Roman script), printers, press and printing paper 
are to supplied by the former. Books printed should be sold to the 
Government of Indonesia on a no profit, no loss basis or at minimum 


of the Indian Embassy and Consulates and other government missions 
in Indonesia, if any. lt may be noted in this connection that the 
Government of India have been paying for years the bulk of the emolu- 
ments of their employees in Indonesia in the local currency. To our 
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CHAPTER: 14 
COLD WAR IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


Economic and political instability has made South-East Asia a theatre of the cold 
war between the Eastern and the Western blocs. Red China alone may have political 
designs on the region. 

South-East Asia is wooed by the East as well as by the West. Both try to 
capture the mind of South-East Asia. The U.S.A. has spent more than any other 
country for the friendship of South-East Asia. Yet South-East Asia is in general 
more pro-East than pro-West, more pro-Peking than anything else. What is 
the reason? South-East Asia wants ‘better, rather than more (American), 
activity, the substitution of thoughtfulness for platitude and a more lively concern 
for South-East Asia than for anti-Communism.” American proponganda accompanying 
American aid is resented. South-East Asians declare in no uncertain terms that 
“their friendship and political decisions ars not for sale.” 


HE greater part of South-East Asia attained statehood after World 

War II (1939-45). Indonesia declared independence in 1945. 
The Philippines became independent in 1946, Burma in 1948, Cambodia 
and Laos in 1953 and North and South Vietnam in 1954. Malaya 
obtained full self-government in 1957. With the inauguration of the 
Federation of Malayasia on September 16 1963 Singapore, Sarawak and 
North Borneo have attained statehood. 


South-East Asia, as noted in the opening chapter, is a low-pressure 
area. It has been one throughout its long and chequered history from 
ethnological, religious and cultural points of view. All through history, 
hordes of migrants have poured into South-East Asia. Time and again 
have its socio-cultural patterns been transformed by extraneous influences. 


South-East Asia is a low-pressure area even today, the more so 
from political and economic points of view. Politically and economically 
it is still unstable. The United States, Great Britain, Red China, Japan 
and Soviet Russia have entered the lists to capture the mind of 
South-East Asia, which has thus become a theatre of the cold war 
between the Eastern and the Western blocs. Red China alone may have 
designs of military conquest and political domination in South-East Asia. 
About 15,000,000 Chinese are scattered all over the region. South-East 
Asian countries feel not a little nervous after the Communist victory 
in China in 1949 and more particularly after the Indian reverses on the 
Himalayan front in the closing months of 1962. They know enough 
history to be afraid of military aggression from China united under a strong 
central government. Prof. Arnold Toynbee believes that the Chinese 
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will sooner or later overrun South-East Asia. Many share his belief. 
Malayasia, originally a federation of Malaya, Singapore North Borneo 
and Sarawak, was designed at least in part to checkmate the Chinese 
colossus in its probable push to the south, 


In the context of the cold war between the East and the West 
the South-East Asian countries may be divided into three categories— 
(a) Communist or pro-East, (b) anti-Communist or pro-West and 
(c) Neutralist or Unaligned. North Vietnam has chosen the side of 
Communism. South Vietnam, the Philippines and Thailand have thrown 
themselves into the arms of the West. Burma, Cambodia, Indonesia and 
Laos may be described as the middle-of-the-roaders. The position of 
Malayasia is a bit ambiguous. Definitely anti-Communist in outlook and 
orientation, she always toes the British line in foreign policy. But she 
has so far refused to Join any regional military alliance. Neutralist 
countries contend that their foreign policy is independent, not neutral, 
and that they help the cause of world Peace by steering clear of the power 
blocs and by judging each issue in international relations on its merit. 


Countries on either side of the iron curtain woo the neutralist 
countries and give them the much valuable aid they need to consolidate 
their independence, ` to stabilize their governments and to solve their 
multiple problems, such as, those of food, clothes, education, public health, 
capital for industrial development, technical know-how and the like. 
lt is, however, a pity that the aid is not being properly utilised in 
all cases and Propaganda follows closely in the wake of aid. 

No country has given so much aid in men, money and 
materials to the anti-Communist and unaligned nations of South-East 
Asia as the United States of America. Thus the U. S. A. used to 
pay till the other day prattically all the costs of the 35 000-strong 
Cambodian army. The monthly salaries of Laotian government officials 
fall in arrears if the monthly subsidy from the United States does 
not arrive in time, America pays 85% of the budget commitments 


ea to Thailand. Oil storage facilities, vehicles, tanks, 


patrol boats, transport planes, and jet fighters all came from America... But 
Asians wondered about the creation of armies. Would they preserve the 
military juntas give South- 
East Asia the complexion of Latin America at its worst...” 
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American prestige and popularity in South-East Asia were at their 
height at the end of World War IL in 1945. America’s record in that war 
as well as in the Great War (1914-1918) had won South-East Asia's 
admiration. America’s contribution to the “war-devastated countries to 
recover and re-build their shattered economies is entirely without precedent 
in history.”* Before World War II America was respected as the symbol 
of revolution and independence and as the arsenal of democracy. After 
the war she was the emblem of power, the foremost representative. of our 
scientific age. America became the Mecca of the undeveloped and under- 
developed world. People were crazy about America and things American, 
Chewing gum and coca cola, cocktails and hulahup dance, American style 
hair-cut, hair-do and wearing apparels captured the imagination of South- 
East Asians and had an almost irresistible appeal to them. A visit to the 
States became the highest ambition of not a few. Students in particular 
were attracted to the United States by cheap and quick degrees and by libe- 
ral scholarships, fellowships and travel-grants by various governmental and 
non-governmental American agencies. America was living her great hour. 
But the situation began to change in a decade. Chester Bowles wrote in 
1956, “At the end of World War II our prestige among the colonial 
peoples of the earth was at its peak......they looked to us then ‘as the 
source of those ideas and moral principles of government which have been 
the hope and aspiration of Asia for nearly a century’. But by our course 
of action in the ensuing years we have steadily depleted that reservoir 
until today our prestige has reached its all-time low”.? The confidence 
inthe capacity ofthe United States “to carry out the responsibilities of 
its power in world affairs” has received a jolt. The reasons are more than 
one. One has been referred to above. There are at least three more. 
For one thing, it was the fuzziness, the contradictions and inconsistencies 
ofthe American policy itself. American compromise with colonialism 
mystified South-East Asians. The contradictions and inconsistencies 
of the American policy disillusioned them. But for American aid the 
return of the Dutch to Indonesia after the last war would have been 
delayed and difficult, if not impossible. In Indo-China American 
sympathy was for America’s NATO ally France and the latter’s puppet 
Bao Dai. It was only after the French debacle at Dienbien Phu (April 
1954) that the United States became eager for a settlement to save the 
face of France. 

America’s equivocal stand on colonial issues has shocked and dis- 
appointed her freedom-loving friends and admirers, who regarded her as 
the symbol of freedom and the champion. of the underdog. Attempts 
to explain this by arguing that colonialism is on its last legs and that the 
greater danger of Communism. threatens the world do not convince many. 
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Many think that the American policy has perhaps undergone a change. 
Many again wonder if freedom means. the same thing to the Americans 
in the 20th century as it did to their founding fathers in the 16th. Not a 
few accuse America of selfishness. Senator Claro M. Recto of the 
Philippines observed in 1951 (April 17)—"I think it is wrong for us to 
believe and to act as if we believed, that American policy can ever have 


any objective other than the security, welfare and interest of the American 
people". * 


American Support to the aggressor in the Indo- Pakistani dispute over 
Kashmir is a classical example of the betrayal ofthe trust reposed in 
America by the lovers of democracy and freedom. The same America 
again read homilies to India for the latter's police action against Goa 
(December 1961) and “lectured to us (the Government of India) as to 
how we should behave in international matters". It is not for nothing 
that Senator Mansfield, an American himself, characterizes American 
policies as a "hodgepodge of sterile slogans and fumbling fears". 


The rise of McCarthyism was a pointer to South-East Asians, who 
saw in it the loss by America of her traditional spirit of tolerance and 
easy optimism, They do not understand how America's efforts 
to contain Communism can blind her to everything else and how she 
can squander so much on military aid and so little for humanitarian and 
social purposes, for raising the standards of living of the masses. The 
amount spent by America for the latter purposes is not a small one. But 
this is only a small fraction of the amount spent in giving military aid. 
What is really objected to is the Proportion of the one to the other. 


For another, American alliance with and American support to 
regimes, which by no stretch of imagination can be called “government 
of the people, for the people and by the people” have surprised those 
with a faith in democracy and in the democratic way of life. A sample 
roll-call of America’s allies—Spain, Portugal, Pakistan, Turkey, Iran, 
South Vietnam, Thailand—reveals who the bed-fellows and fellow-travellers 
of the arsenal of democracy are. What binds America to them and 
them to America ? Whatever the causes may be, they have nothing to do 
with democracy. The Chicago Sun Times Karachi correspondent's 
despatch published by his paper in June 1962 unmasks the policy-makers 
of the United States. It observes, “U, S. enjoys certain facilities in 
Pakistan the character of which is secret... Two espionage flights from 
Pakistan were cancelled by the then President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and have not been resumed”. The P. T. J, correspondent at Washington 
writes that some diplomatic observers in the U. N. are understood to have 
been saying that this (what the Chicago Sun Times correspondent's 
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despatch says) is a powerful factor governing the policy of the United 
States on the Kashmir issue. Pakistan is probably a base for the United 
States intelligence activities. 


For yet a third, the activities and utterances of some of the American 
leaders and a section of the American press strengthen the suspicion that 
the U. S. A. bothers about nothing but its own interest. An observation 
of John Foster Dulles, Eisenhower's first Secretary of State, may be quoted 
by way of illustration—“The purpose ofthe State Department is to look 
out for the interests of the United States. Whether we make friends, I 
do not care." Instances may be multiplied. 


Many accuse the United States—and rightly at that—of hypocrisy. 
Abroad, she waxes eloquent over the dignity of the individual, of equality 
and of rights of man. At home, the same United States practises un- 
ashamed discrimination, and what is worse, segregation. More than 
10,000,000 American Negroes are in fact nothing but second class citizens 
of their own country. 


That American economic aid has been immensely helpful to the 
South-East Asian nations will be readily admittcd. Many South-East 
Asians-are sincerely grateful for the American aid received by their 
countries. Many again are critical of the aid received. “Asians”, observes 
Claude A. Buss, “emphasized that the aid was extended in American self- 
interest and was therefore no cause for gratitude. They felt that too many 
mediocre Americans took an overseas assignment as an interesting experi- 
ence or a good deal...Asians decried the waste, the rusting machines, and 
the useless projects which they also helped to pay for. They objected to 
the costly administrative machinery, which struggled with strictly 
American problems, like quarters, leaves, car pools, local procurement, 
commissary, Post Exchange, and tax exemption. They wished that 
programmes had been more tailored to their own needs and desires, They 
resented most the American propaganda which came with aid. They said 
very clearly that their friendship and political decisions were not 
for sale. 

er Friendly Asians suggested better, rather than more, activity, 
the substitution of thoughtfulness for platitude, and a more lively concern 
for South-East Asia than for anti-communism”.? 


The successful launching of the Sputnik by Soviet Russia and the 
success of the Russian cosmonauts Gagarin and Titov have raised Russian 
prestige sky-high in South-East Asian eyes. The confidence in the super- 
iority of the United States as the leader in science has been shaken. 
South-East Asians no longer feel that the Communists are inferior 
to the U. S. A. in scientific knowledge and technical skill. American 
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machines and gadgets are still wonderful to them. But they believe 
at the same time that Russia has in reserve something still more 
wonderful. 

Cold war is a struggle for the capture of the mind of man. It has 
to be fought with ideas and not with bullets. Cold war, in other words, 
is a war of ideas—and also of nerves—and America has been yielding 
ground to Red China in the cold war on the South-East Asian front. The 
hesitant policy of Burma and Indonesia to their domestic Communism, the 
unwillingness of Burma, Cambodia and Indonesia to call China an 
aggressor after her aggression against India in 1962, the formation 
of. a coalition government in Laos, Vietcong activities in South 
Vietnam are all clear indications that Communism is gaining the upper 
hand in South-East Asia. The National Liberation Front (the 
Communist guerillas of South Vietnam) now operates “freely throughout 
the countryside, in the smaller townships and even within a score of 
miles of Saigon. It is well-equipped with automatic weapons and 
mortars, appears to shoot down American helicopters by the half dozen 
at a time, and in skirmishes to take Prisoners equally among American and 
Vietnamese troops. More than 12,000 US armed personnel, a host of 
political advisers and aid to the tune of $275 million in the current financial 
year have, it seems, only increased the apathy and general unreliability 
of the native soldiery. The Liberation Radio announced recently that 
50,000 of Diem's soldiers deserted last year, 32,000 of them coming over to 
join the Liberation Army. 

ER Nguyen Huu Tho, the President, and Nguyen Van Hieu, 
the Secretary ofthe Liberation Front, move about freely in the country 
holding meetings, and go abroad to consult with sympathetic foreign 
governments. Representative delegations have in the past few months 
been to Moscow, Peking and Hanoi as well as Cairo, Havana and Jakarta. 
American spokesmen admit the Front is ‘stronger and bolder today than 
it was a year ago,’$ 

It may be noted further that the American military personnel 
stationed in South Vietnam and visiting advisers of the State Department 
believed in 1963 that the Front might soon set up a provisional government 
in one of their “liberated” zones. Such a government, they held, would 
probably be recognized promptly by the Communist countries as well by 
some of the Afro-Asian states, It might be easy to push it from place to 
place, but not to capture or destroy it. 

The Philippines too seem to have lost much of their enthusiasm for 
American friendship. President Diosadado Macapagal cancelled his sche- 
duled tour of the United States in mid-1962 in protest against the rejection 
by the U. S. House of Representatives of a $73,000,000 war damage 
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claim by the Philippines. Till 1961, July 4, the date of the transfer of 
power to the Philippines by the U.S.A., used to be observed as the Filipino 
Independence Day. But from 1962 June 12 has replaced July 4. The Phili- 
pPines, it may be noted here, first declared indepeddence on June 12 1892. 
A part of the Spanish Empire at the time, they subsequently passed 
into the hands of the United States. The cancellation of the 
Presidential tour and the substitution of July 4 by June 12 as the Inde- 
pendence Day, not very important as they are, are straws in the wind. 
President Macapagal told the American journalists in Manila on June 24 
1962 that the Filipino-American relations had deteriorated. He laid the 
blame squarely on the shoulders of the United States, which “must do 
something to arrest this deterioration." He said further, “I believe it is 
plain from the extension of Communist influence in Laos and in (South) 
Vietnam that Communists are winning in South-East Asia.”® 


President Macapagal might have added that the Communist gains 
in the cold war in the South-East Asian threatre were due, more than 
anything else, to American failure to isolate the cataclyctic agents which 
have kept South-East Asia in a continuous ferment, to distinguish between 
causes and symptoms and to discard out-dated premises. 


Fortunately for the United States at least some Americans have the 
courage of conviction to tell the home truth. (Cf. “It is ironical that our 
nation, which was the first in modern times to win its freedom from a 
colonial power, is now suspect in the eyes of so many former colonial 
peoples: of Asia. It is all the more ironical since we are told time and 
again that our national example has served as Asia's inspiration and that 
the works of great American Presidents are remembered and revered by 
new national leaders from Manila to Marakesh. Asians and Africans see 
the irony, too. Their version of the story in the years since World War II 
is often bluntly stated : we have betrayed our heritage.")!? 
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CHAPTER: 18 
“ WHITHER SOUTH VIETNAM ? 


South Vietnam is a problem state in a problem area that South-East Asia is. It 
has been in commotion since its unnatural birth in 1954 when the Geneva Conference 
partitioned Vietnam along the 17th parallel, There is a very real threat of Communist 
Vietcong subversion in South Vietmam. The U.S, A. is fighting in South Vietnam 
what appears to not a few a losing battle. 


problem state in a problem area is not an inappropriate descrip- 

tion of South Vietnam ushered into existence in the mid-fifties of 
our century. It includes what was till World War II the French colony of 
Cochin-China and part of the French protectorate of Annam in the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula in South-East Asia. South Vietnam covers 65,000 
Square miles of territory with a population of 15,000,000 including 
1,000,000 refugees from North Vietnam under Communist rule. 80% of the 


people are Buddhists, 10% Roman Catholics and the remaining 10% belong 
to various minor sects. 


The Geneva Agreement (July 21 1954) tung down the curtains on 
the eight-year old war of liberation in Indo-China after the French debacle 
at Dienbien Phu. The French quit the country. Vietnam was partitioned 
at the 17th parallel. The Agreement gave the territory south of the 17th 
parallel to ‘Emperor’ Bao Dai of Annam. Ngo Dinh Diem, a well- 
known South Vietnamese nationalist, who hated and dreaded Communism 
and the Communists and was living in Paris at the time, was invited to 
head the government of the fledgeling state. 


The choice was not a particularly wise one. Nor did it prove to be 
happy. Diem created a hornets’ nest about him before long. A military 
coup against him and civil war seemed to be in the offing. The U.S.A. 
came to his rescue and General Collins, President Eisenhower's special 


Bolstered up by Uncle Sam, Diem next prepared to oust his 
‘Emperor.’ The cabinet was re-constituted in 1955. Most of the new 
ministers were Diem’s personal supporters with no Political following 
in the country. Various measures adopted in May-June 1955 sought to 
undermine the status and prestige of Bao Dai. A referendum on 
October 23 was to decide Bao Dai’s political future, Bao Dai hit back 
and dismissed Ngo Dinh Diem. 


—————— 
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In the referendum held on the scheduled date 98% of the voters 
voted for the deposition of Bao Dai, who bowed to the inevitable 
and abdicated. South Vietnam was officially proclaimed a Republic with 
Diem as its President on October 26 1955. The new regime in South 
Vietnam was promptly recognised by the U.S.A., the U.K., France, Italy, 
Japan and a number of non-Communist countries. Early in 1956 a 
Constituent Assembly adopted for the new state a constitution on the 
U.S. model. The President, who was to be elected for a five-year term, 
was given veto power over all measures passed by the legislature. » 


The Geneva Agreement of 1954 stipulated that elections throughout 
Vietnam (North and South) should be held two years later in 1956 to 
ascertain whether the people wanted the re-unification of the two Vietnams. 
President Diem flouted the provision on the ground that his govern- 
ment was no party to it and that an agreement signed by the French 
could not bind him. He was, however, shrewd enough not to challenge 
the ‘legality. of the Geneva Agreement as a whole, which fathered 
South Vietnam. The hands of the U. S. A. are suspected behind 
Diem’s stand. 


Democratic trappings notwithstanding, South Vietnam is a virtual 
dictatorship. It would be more accurate to call it a narrow oligarchy of 
the family of President Diem supported by the 10% Catholic minority 
and kept in power with liberal financial and military aid from the tradi- 
tional arsenal of democracy. President Diem is the third son of his 
parents. Ngo Dinh Thuc, the second, is the Archbishop of Hue.. The 
eldest brother died at the hands of the Communists. A younger brother, 
Ngo Dinh Can, the Governor of Central South Vietnam, is the ‘iron man’ 
of South Vietnam. Ngo Dinh Luen, the youngest of the Ngos, is his 
country’s Ambassador in the United Kingdom, Ngo Dinh Nhu, the 
political adviser of the President, is perhaps most powerful of the 
brothers. He controls ‘the Intelligence Service of South Vietnam. His 
Revolutionary Labour Party with a fairly large membership is iri fact a 
party of intelligence men. Much more powerful than Mr. Nhu is Madame 
Nhu; the first official lady of the realm—the President is a bachelor—whose 
hatred for Buddhism and Communism verges on the fanatical. She is 
believed to have an unlimited influence on President Diem. That the 
regime of Diem has never been popular is evident when it is recalled 
that since 1956 there have been two attempts to overthrow it. A number 
of army officers attempted a coup against Diem in November 1960. The 
attempt, however, collapsed within 24 hours and at least 300 
were killed or wounded. . A little more than a year later 
bombers of the South Vietnamese Air Force attacked the President's 
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palace at Saigon with rockets and machine guns (February 27 1962), 

There were some casualties among the palace officials. The President, 

however, escaped unscathed. m. 
South Vietnam is in a bad way from the economic point of view. 


Imports exceed exports and both imports and exports have declined 
sharply over years. 


Imports Exports 
(In U. S. $000) (In U. S. $000) 
1960 $340.3 $84.1 
1961 $255.1 $70.8 
1962 $179.9 $31.2 


(January-August) 


The steadily deteriorating economic 


unist) movement aided 
The Vietcong guerillas have 
have caused no less anxiety 
mself and the supporters of 


The U.S.A, is Spending $400,000,000 a year—more than $1,000,000 
à day—to tide over the Crisis. It has given so far. three billion dollars and 
supplied 14,000 ‘advisers’ to combat the Vietcong menace, “Not out of pure 
love for Diem who is an unstable character at any time and more so 
at a time of reverses and defeats...... A more flexible man, less concerned 
with personal Power, would be a preferable partner for Washington. 


But the Pentagon seems to realize that without Diem the whole house of 
cards would collapse. 


Originally a product. and prisoner of the Americans, the Americans 
are now the prisoners, of Diem... the Americans are spending there 


more than a million’ dollars daily in the mistaken belief that they must 
keep South Vietnam at all costs.” ! 


the Vietcong menace is 

‘strategic hamlets’ of whi 
8,000 have been actually se 
came from Malaya, 
could easily be fenced in 


and who have had 
French and the Japanese."? 


The Vietcongs have gained consi 


derable strength since 1959. 
Senator Mike Mansfield of the United States, 


leader of a Senate Commision 


= tases 
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of 4 to South Vietnam early in 1963, reported after an on-the-spot 
enquiry that South Vietnam was fast becoming an American war that 
could not be justified. Mr. Mansfield, who had visited South Vietnam 
once before 7 years ago, observed, “All of the current difficulties 
existing in 1955 substantially remain, but it’s seven years later and $2,000 
million of U.S. aid later.” 


The recent Buddhist upheaval in South Vietnam pushed the Viet- 
cong menace, serious as it is, to the background for the time being. 
80% of the South Vietnamese, as noted above, are Buddhists. Yet the 
Roman Catholics, who are only 10% of the population, are virtually the 
upper strata. They enjoy all the privileges provided they fall in line 
with the desires and dictates of the President and his advisers. His 
sister-in-law Madame Nhu, the first official lady of the state, is fanatically 
anti-Buddhist though her parents are Buddhists. South Vietmam’s 
Buddhist majority has long put up with the arbitrary ‘reforms’ and 
restrictions, pin-pricks and denial of fundamental rights by the powers 
that be. The basic complaint of the Buddhists is that they are discrimi- 
nated against in all matters in general and in education and in the right 
of assembly in particular. 


The kettle, simmering for a long time, boiled over at last in May 
1963. The Roman Catholics had been permitted to fly the Vatican flag 
during a recent church celebration in honour of the President’s brother 
Archbishop Thuc. The flying of the Buddhist flag was, however, for- 
bidden during the 2507th birth-day celebrations of the Buddha a few 
days later. A Buddhist demonstration at Hue, the headquarters of the 
see of Archbishop Thuc, against the arbitrary ukase was dispersed by 
armoured cars. 9 demonstrators lost their lives. The Hue tragedy was 
followed by Buddhist demonstrations all over the country. 


A Buddhist delegation met the President and demanded the removal 
of all restrictions on the Buddhists and on freedom of conscience, equality’ 
of opportunities. for Buddhists and Roman Catholics and compensation for 
those injured and the families of those killed during the Hue disturbances. 
The demands were rejected. Buddhist demonstrators all over the country 
were arrested. The government blamed the unrest on liars, foreigners 
and the Vietcong. 

The troops dispersed a Buddhist gathering at Hue early in June. 
Crude tear-gas shells were used and 67 sustained chemical burn 
injuries. On June ll a 73-year old Buddhist monk Thic Quang Duc 
burnt himself to death on a public thoroughfare in broad daylight in 
Saigon in protest against the anti-Buddhist policy and high-handedness 
of the government. Diem relented and at a meeting with represenitative 
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Buddhist leaders in Saigon provisionally accepted all their demands. 
Repeal of anti-Buddhist laws and equality of status with the Roman 
Catholics were promised. The right of the Buddhist to fly the Buddhist 
flag during Buddhist religious festivals was also recognized, 


where Buddhist leaders were on a 24-hour hunger-strike. The police 
beat up the Processionists, arrested 150 of them and sealed all the pagodas 
in Saigon, President Diem announced on the following day that all 
Sects would be given equal rights in flying their flags. The tension was 
relieved, 

Madame Nhu's vulgar and heartless comment on the self-immola- 
tion of Thic Quang Duc on June II? led to a fresh flare-up and a Buddhist 
novice, a nun and a monk burnt themselves to death at different times 
(On August 13, 15 and 16, respectively,) and in different places (the novice 
and the monk at Hue and the nun at Nin Hoa). The government replied 
by proclaiming martial law at Hue and Nahtrang. Madame Nhu 
fulminated that even if 30 Buddhist burnt themselves, the government 
would not yield. 

A country-wide agitation sought to force the hands of the govern- 
ment. 40 Faculty members of the University of Hue resigned , on 
August 18 in Protest against the indifference of the government to the 
crisis. University Students demonstrated in the streets of Hue. Martial 
law and a state Of siege were proclaimed throughout South Vietnam on 
August 21 following reports of an impending coup against the regime. 

ll pagodas in the country were occupied by the army, which also took 
charge of all essential services, 
© principal pagodas in Saigon were raided to arrest some ‘wanted’ 

monks. Statues of the Buddha in the pagodas were smashed. Valuables 
were removed. Public Meetings were banned. The press was gagged, 
The repression had its Tepercussions on the army, the student community 
and the bureaucracy. There Were reports of clashes between Buddhist 
and Roman Catholic troops near Saigon on August 23. At least 60 
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The resignation en masse of the Faculty members of Hue University 
has been referred to above. Mr. Tran Van Choung, South Vietnam’s 
Ambassador in Washington, and Madame Choung, permanent observer 
of South Vietnam at Lake Success, parents of Madame Nhu, resigned 
on August 12. Dr. Ngo Ton Dat, First Secretary of the South 
Vietnamese Embassy in Washington, followed suit (August 23) in protest 
against the dictatorial nature of the Diem regime. The South 
Vietnamese Foreign Minister Mr. Vu Can Mau also resigned (August 23). 
The President did not, however, accept his resignation, though he was 
granted leave for 3 months for a pilgrimage to Buddhist shrines in 
India. 


The conscience of the world was stirred. The Diem regime was 
condemned. It stood discredited with fair-minded people all over the 
world. The Pope himself appealed to Diem to restore internal peace in 
his country and refused to receive Archbishop Thuc in an audience, which 
had been already arranged. President Kennedy, himself a Roman Catholic, 
said on September 2 that the Government of Diem had “gotten out of 
touch with the people.” He added, “I doubt the war against the com- 
munists (the Vietcong) can be won, unless a greater effort is made by 
the South Vietnamese Government to win popular support.” 


Prime Minister Nehru's desire for a peaceful solution of the crisis 
in South Vietnam was conveyed to President Diem on August 8. Buddhists 
of Thailand, Nepal, Cambodia, Burma, Malaya, India and of many other 
countries expressed their indignation in no uncertain terms against 
Buddhist-baiting by the South Vietnamese Government. About 
200 students in Paris went on a 24-hour hunger-strike on August 28 
in protest against the religious represssion in South Vietnam. 
Cambodia had broken diplomatic relations with Vietnam a day earlier 
(August 27). 

The martial law in Saigon was lifted on September 16.and South 
Vietnam seems to have calmed down a bit. But normalcy is still far off. 
Disquieting news flows in as these lines are written (October 28 1963). 
The Reuter reported from Saigon under date line October 26 1963 
that the U. N. fact-finding mission to South Vietnam had scrapped the 
remainder of the programme prepared for the visit by the government and 
that it was discussing its future arrangements. The development followed 
reports that members of the mission felt unhappy “with thetight, organised 
programme prepared by the Government for their study of allegations of 
the Government persecution of Vietnamese Buddhists.”* The govern- 
ment is obviously afraid of the skeleton in the cupboard. The Reuter 
reported from Saigon under date line October 27 1963 that a 42-year old 
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Buddhist monk, Ho Dinh Van had burnt himself to death on that day in 
front of the Roman Catholic cathedral in Saigon while mass was being 
said inside.^ Ho Dinh Van, it may be noted in passing, is the seventh 
Buddhist to offer himself as a sacrifice to the Buddhist cause since the 
inception of the trouble in May (1963). 


The prevailing calm in South Vietnam is deceptive. Tension persists 
and the possibility of a fresh flare-up cannot be ruled out. By supporting 
President Diem tha U.S.A. is backing the wrong horse in South Vietnam 
as it did in South Korea and to an extent in Turkey “where dictators and 
tyrants bolstered up by the mistaken policies laid down by the U.S. experts 
on foreign relations, trampled on the rights of the peoples under their 
control, until ousted by popular movements." We have it on the 
authority of the U. S. Senator Wayne Morse that his country is support- 
ing a tyrant in South Vietnam whom anti-Communist Vietnamese them- 
selves would have thrown out in 90 days if he were not backed by 
American dollars and arms. The U. S. A., which is spending more than 
$1,000,000 dollars a day to keep Diem in power, faces a cruel dilemma in 
South Vietnam and is, in Schuman's words, like a person, “who seeks 
friends through the bounty of his charity (and) often discovers that those 
he aids resent his generosity, suspect his motives, and easily yield to the 
temptation to demand more and more asa ‘right’ often to the point of 
blackmail.” South Vietnam and our good neighbour Pakistan furnish the 
latest—may not be the last, we hasten to add—illustrations of what 
Schuman says. America herselfis not a little to blame for the unenviable 
position in which she finds herself. In their eagerness to contain Commu- 
nism, the makers of her foreign policy have “lined up as allies an 
incredible assortment of fascist or semi-fascist governments dedicated to 


violence, terror and tyranny."' They have sown wind and those who 
come after them must reap whirlwind. 


Post-seript—Much water has flowed down the bridges since the 
chapter was written and Vietnam is today the subject of the greatest 
concern in international affairs. The Diem regime was overthrown in 
November 1963 as the result of a military coup. Major General 
Duong Van Minh was the Chairman of the Revolutionary Military 
Committee, which staged the coup. A dependable establishment man, 
Mr. Nguyen Ngoc Tho, who had in turn served France, Japan, Diem and 
the U. S. was appointed Prime Minister by Major General Minh. 
Military coups have since become a regular feature of South Vietnamese 
politics. Governments have come and gone in quick succession and the 
ninth ‘democratic’ dictatorship since the downfall of Ngo Dinh Diem has 
been established in June this year, 
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The political and military situation in South Vietnam has been 
alarmingly deteriorating. The new dictator Air Marshal Nguyen Cao Ky 
admitted in his first statement on June 18 1965 that the war against the 
Vietcong was going badly, “that the country was in a political mess and 
plagued by basic insecurity, economic collapse, war-profiteering and 
injustice." He announced at the same time that he would not tolerate 
any “bickering” or resistance to his policies and that opponents would be 
shot down. 

In the meanwhile since February this year (1965) U.S.A. jets have been 
regularly bombing North Vietnamese targets. But the situation shows no 
sign of improvement. Bombings do not seem to have made any appreciable 
impression on the Vietcong. Nor is North Vietnam in a mood to accept 
unconditional surrender expected by the U.S. A.. The U. S. S. R. has 
supplied modern anti-aircraft missiles to Hanoi. The Chinese are 
beginning to strengthen the ranks of the Vietcong. Casualties on the 
South Vietnamese side-both among government troops and the Americans— 
have been rising. According to one estimate 5,000 South Vietnamese 
troops are deserting to the Vietcong every week. 

The U.S. A. considers Hanoi to be Peking's "weak brother" and 
may soon attack China. The U. S. S. R. cannot possibly remain neutral 
in such a contingency in view of its mutual defence agreement with 
China. The scene for a nuclear holocaust thus seems to have been set. 
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CHAPTER: 16 
THE HUKBALAHAP OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The Philippines were under Spanish rule till 1898 when they passed into the hands 
of the U. S. A. as a result of the Spanish-American war of that year. The treaty of peace, 
which put an end to the hostilities, transferred the Philippines to the U.S. A. 
which was to give $20,000,000 to Spain by way of compensation. The treaty 
signed on December 10 1898 was ratified by the American Senate 2 months e 
The U.S.A. governed ihe Philippines through a Governor.General and a Council of State 
from 1899 to 1985. They were granted a Commonwealth status by the Tydings-McDuffie 
Act, 1984, and was to bea completely independent republie after 1945. Japan overran the 
archipelago early in 1942 during the Pacific War and retained it till 1945 when she capitu- 
lated to the victorious Allies of World War II. The U.S.A. granted complete independence 
to the Philippines on July 4 1946. 


"THE Hukbalahap movement of the Philippines dates back to the 
early days of Japanese occupation of the archipelago during the 

last war. It is, as a student of Asian affairs points out, “undoubtedly the 
longest and least known of the guerilla struggles that has occurred in the 
contemporary world” (William J. Pomeroy in the Eastern World, London, 
September 1964, p. 9). Filipino guerilla units were organised to resist the 
Japanese invaders immediately after the arrival of the latter in Central 


© peasant unions and were led by 
whom were Communists. 
all the guerilla units in the provinces of 


Organisation with a GHQ which covered all the provinces of Cent 


the liberation of the country from alien 
domination. 

The Hukbalahap pursued a united-front 
of Japanese Occupation. It sought to rally lan 
intellectuals under one banner and raised the slogan 
All.” Guerilla forces under American leadership 
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The Hukbalahap movement entered a new stage in the years immedi- 
ately following the war. Its armed squads were disbanded. Huk leaders 
and rank and file turned to legal and peaceful methods to persuade the 
government to concede popular demands. A Hukbalahap Veterans' Organi- 
sation was set up at the same time. The popular forces generated and 
released by the war-time flowed Huk struggle “into the National Confe- 
deration of Peasants (P.K.M.), the Congress of Labour Organisations 
(C.L.O.) and the Democratic Alliance, a nationalist-oriented political party.” 
It may be noted here that 2 of the erstwhile leaders of the Democratic 
Alliance, Jesus Barrera and J. B. L. Reyes, are now Justices of the 
Philippines Supreme Court. Antonio Arneta, who once belonged to the 
Democratic Alliance, is now a leader of the opposition Nationalista Party. 
Jose Diokno, formerly a member of the Democratic Alliance, is a sitting 
Nationalista Party member of the Philippines Senate. 

None of the post-war organisations named above, viz, the P,K.M., the 
C.L.O. and the Democratic Alliance had a revolutionary programme. Nor 
did any of them follow a revolutionary policy. Thus, the P.K.M. agitated 
for agrarian reforms. The C.L.O. pressed for the recognition of the trade 
unions and for higher wages. It was supported by the Democratic Alliance 
in its demand for complete economic independence of the Philippines 
from the U.S.A., for the ending of colonial-type trade relations, for the 
removal of U, S. bases from the Philipines and for political freedom envi- 
saged in the Philippines Independence Act, 1946. There was indeed a 
remarkable identity of outlook between the Huks and the ruling 
Nationalista Party. The Democratic Alliance entered into a coalition with 
the latter on the eve of the elections of 1946 The Huks too took part in 
the election of that year and their participation leaves no room for doubt 
that they had set their hearts on bringing about popular changes through 
peaceful, legal and constitutional methods. 

Big landlords in Central Luzon and other areas and certain other 
vested interests felt uneasy. They were afraid of the strength of a union 
like the P.K.M.. They wanted to oust the Democratic Alliance and peasant 
unions from the political scene. More important, American interests and 
their Filipino collaborators were afraid of a strong nationalist movement 
spearheaded by the P.K.M.. The Filipino collaborators of American 
interests were particularly eager for the approval by the Philippines 
Congress of the «Bell Trade Act which had re-established the pre-war 
colonial trade pattern in the Philippines. They wanted at the same time 
the amendment of the constitutional clause giving the Americans equal 
rights with the Filipinos in economic enterprises. To facilitate the 
passage of the above Act and amendment President Manuel Roxas arbi- 
trarily ousted the Democratic Alliance Congressmen—there were six of 
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them at the time—from office without reference to the existing Electoral 
Tribunal. The Act and the amendment were both passed—the former 
by a majority of only I vote. A savage anti-Huk campaign was then 
launched by the Roxas Government. Large-scale raids in Central Luzon 
sought to liquidate the P.K.M. and to break the mass base of the Demo- 
cratic Alliance. The Military Police and civilian guards armed and hired 
by landlords killed a large number of peasants. Juan Felio, a top P.K.M. 
leader and war-time Huk leader, was a victim of their violence. 


The ex-Huks retaliated. They hit back and fought against the terror. 
Their leaders came forward to lead them and the Huk movement was 
revived. A civil war: loomed large on the horizon. For three years and 
a half the Huks fought fora democratic peace. They demanded that the 
raids by the Military Police—since re-named the Philippines Constabulary 
—and the civilian guards must stop. Their other demands were the 
transfer of fascist-minded military leaders from Central Luzon and the 
enforcement of agrarian reform laws. Armed Huks offered to have them 
registered by the government. Far from conceding these demands, the 
Roxas Government continued their policy of cruel repression and their 
brutalities "drove hundreds of thousahds of people to turn to the Huks in 
sympathy and for protection.” 


President Roxas died in 1948. His successor Elpidio Quirino opened 
negotiations with the Huks and offered amnesty in exchange for surrender 
of arms. The offer was accepted when Quirino agreed to restore demo- 
cratic rights and to abrogate the Bell Trade Act. The agreement, however, 
broke down when some Huks, who had accepted the amnesty, were 
arrested and killed. Fighting was resumed. Quirino depended more 
and more on American help to suppress the Huks, who raised a new 
slogan—“Legal, parliamentary, constitutional means alone cannot achieve 
democratic peace.” The Hukbalahap movement spread. It was re- 
organised and re-christened Hukbong Mapagpalaya ng Bayan (Army of 
National Liberation) or H.M.B. for short. After the elections of 1949, 
which voted the Liberal Party led by Elpidio Quirino to power for another 
term, the Huks urged the people to take up arms against the government. 


The Hukbalahap movement assumed the character of a national 
liberation struggle with this call to arms. The economic condition of 
the country was fast deteriorating in the meanwhile. Corruption was 
rampant. Hunger was wide-spread. Civil rights existed only on paper. 
The ballot was a mockery. Expressions of discontent were sternly suppre- 
ssed. Large numbers were put under arrest. Huk leaders re-iterated their 
earlier demands and called for a broad-based new government including 
all progressive groups and classes. The formation of such a government, 
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it was expected, would abrogate the Bell Trade Act, remove all 
foreign military bases from the country, carry out fair and far-reaching 
agrarian reforms and launch on a policy of government-aided industria- 
lization. Such a government, it was further expected, would guarantee 
full democratic rights to the people including the right of private enter- 
prise. Foreign investments would be permitted, if they helped national 
development. 

Some of the Huk leaders were Communists. But there was no 
direct or indirect mention in the Huk programme of establishing Socialism 
in the Philippines. On the contrary, the H.M.B. referred to the necessity 
of completing the bourgeois democratic revolution thwarted at the time 
of the American occupation of the Philippines at the turn of the century. 
It demanded full economic democracy for peasants and workers and their 
participation in the government. Other nationalistic indigenous industrial 
and commercial groups too were to be represented in the government. 

Bolstered up by huge U.S.A. aid the government mounted a savage 
campaign of suppression against the H.M.B. during 1950-1954. The Huk 
forces were worn down by the middle of 1954 and most of their leaders 
were either killed or captured. The H.M.B. is aware that circumstances 
have changed and has adjusted its programme accordingly. A nationalist 
movement has emerged in the Philippines during the last 10 
years. It is fostered on the one hand by the growth of a Filipino 
industrial class that wants complete economic independence and which 
is by no means friendly to American investment and commercial interests 
and on the other by increasing restlessness among workers who 
want full industrialization that would give them higher wages and more 
jobs and among intellectuals who want to shake off foreign culture that 
stifles the cultural development of the Philippines. 

Conscious of these developments the Huks have since reverted to a 
programme with emphasis on the possibilities of a constitutional struggle 
for the attainment of a democratic peace. Armed bands of Huk guerillas 
were largely dissolved after 1956. The Huk rank and file were encouraged 
to join open, legal organisations. The H.M.B. threw its weight on the side 
of the Nationalist-Citizens Party in the election of 1957. It campaigned 
for the Nationalista-Nationalist-Citizen Party coalition, which supported 
Carlos P. Gracia’s candidature for Presidency in 1961. But the movement 
has so far refused to identify itself firmly with any political party. It 
has, however, publicly endorsed the progressive features of President 
Diosdado Macapagal's policy. 


CHAPTER: 17 
PROSPECTS IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


South-East Asia has won the battle for political liberty. That for equality and 
economic liberty has yet to be won. Besides, a stupendous problem of construction 
faces new South-Hast Asia. The over-all picture is dismal and depressing. New South- 
East Asia is in the midst of à revolution, which is, in fact, a world revolution. “There 
are rumblings in every village from the Mediterranean to the Pacific. A force is gathering 
for a mighty effort....... " The revolution in question, it must be remembered, is not 
Communist-inspired and will not end even if Communism is liquidated. It is what Chester 
Bowles aptly describes as "the Revolution of Rising Expectations.” 

The supreme task before the leaders of new South-East Asia is to canalizo into 
constructive channels the new forces released by political emancipation. This is History’s 
challonge to them, 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA, a happy hunting ground of Euro-American 
colonialism till the forties of the 20th century, is by and large 
politically free to-day. Nation-states have taken the place of colonies 
and dependencies. Independent politically, South-East Asia is yet to 
win economic and military independence. 

The expression South-East Asia, which gained currency during the 
Pacific War (1941-1945), includes the sovereign states of Burma, Malayasia, 
Thailand, North and South Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, Indonesia, 
Singapore and the Philippines. It includes besides the Trust Territory of 
Papuan or Australian New Guinea and the ‘Protected’ Sultanate of Brunei, 
both “fossils from an earlier age, castaways marooned by the tides of 
history”. Its 1,647,116 square miles of land are inhabited by a population 
of 200,312,000. Stray patches of over-population notwithstanding, South- 
East Asia is on the whole sparsely populated, the density of population 
being 121.61 to the square mile. South-East Asians speak 400 different 
languages and dialects. They profess all the principal religions of the 
world, viz., Buddhism, Christianity, Hinduism and Islam. Malayasia 
and Indonesia are primarily Muslim. The latter has a small pocket of 
Hinduism in Bali, “the Isle of gods”. The more or less 2,500,000 
Balinese are Hindus almost to a man. Burma, Thailand, Laos, Cambodia 
and Vietnam (North and South) are predominantly Buddhist. Christians, 
mostly Roman Catholics, account for 95% of the 22,000,000-strong 
Filipinos. Admixture of blood has taken place on a large scale in South- 
East Asia and the blood of Mongolian and many other races courses 
through the veins of South-East Asians. 

The Equator passes through Sumatra, Kalimantan, Sulawesi and 
Malukku in Indonesia and South-East Asia south of the Equator lies 
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wholly within the Torrid zone. Chains of mountains, abundant rain- 
fall and seas on three sides, however, keep down the mercury. The 
fertility of its soil due to alluvial deposits and volcanic ashes has made 
South-East Asia one of the principal rice bowls of the world. Rice, 
rubber, tea, coffee, tobacco, tapioca, spices, copra and timber are the 
principal forest and agricultural products of South-East Asia. Oil, tin, 
iron, coal, manganese, wolfram, chromium and precious stones are among 
its principal mineral wealth. 


The wealth of South-East Asia, its temperate climate, the sparseness 
of its population and last but not least its political and miltary weakness 
have always tempted foreigners. Time and again in the past the coun- 
tries of South-East Asia have been overrun by foreign conquerors. The 
aggressors in pre-modern times were China on several occasions from 
the north and India from across the seas once. Between the 16th and 19th 
centuries in modern times the whole of South-East Asia excepting 
Thailand was carved out among themselves by various Western powers. 
Thus, the British became the arbiters of the destinies of Burma, Malaya, 
Singapore, North Borneo, Sarawak and the Sultanate of Brunei, the Dutch 
of Indonesia and the French of Vietnam (North and South), Cambodia 
and Laos. Spain grabbed the whole of the Philippines, which she lost 
to the U.S.A. in 1898. Germany sliced off the eastern portion of New 
Guinea in 1884, The Portuguese, who had appeared on the South-East 
Asian scene long before any other Western power, shared the island of 
Timor with the Dutch, Thailand alone escaped enslavement. But the 
Thais owed their independence more to Anglo-French differences than 
to anything else and their independence was more nominal than real. 


South-East Asia struck the headlines of the world press after Pearl 
Harbour (December 1941). South-East Asians welcomed with open arms 
the ‘liberators’ from the Land of the Rising Sun. Their discontent 
against alien rule led them to welcome Japan as their true friend. 
Heartless repression and ruthless exploitation, which bled the colonies 
white, suppression of the legitimate aspirations of the colonial peoples, 
their total exclusion from “the community of counsel and spirit” of the 
ruling races into whose ranks they were never admitted, the spread of 
modern education, which “tore the veil of mysticism from the power of 
the west”, frustration of the intelligentsia, discomfiture of Czarist Russia 
at the hands of Japan in the Russo-Japanese War (1904-5), the successful 
Chinese Revolution under Sun Yat-sen which overturned the Manchu 
apple-cart, and the rising tempo of the Indian nationalist movement under 
the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi had all intensified South-East Asian 
nationalism. The middle class provided the motor forces behind’ the 
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South-East Asian nationalist movement. The motor forces behind the 
nationalist movements in the 19th-century Europe also came from the 
same middle class. But the South-East Asian middle class was not a 
middle class of the European pattern, “a class formed by economic growth 
and defined by economic function.” The nationalist movement in 
Indonesia was no doubt headed by professional men, but the professions 
were the creation of a colonial government for its own convenience. 
They did not owe their existence to any industrial revolution. Colonies 
do never have any. Nationalist movements in the 19th century Europe 
and in South-East Asia, in other words, do not belong to the same 
category. But "Most of the history of the (nationalist) movements in 
Asia......has been written on the assumption that they were structurally 
identical with the movements in Europe during the previous (19th) 
century. We have been thinking about the wrong revolutions in the 
wrong places at the wrong times.”! 


The discomfiture of the Western colonial powers at the hands of 
Japan in 1941-42—in Indonesia, Malaya, Burma and the Philippines they 
retreated or capitulated without any resistance worth the name—pricked 
the balloon of western invincibility for all time to come. The white man 
lost his face-value in South-East Asia. His prestige was damaged 
beyond repair. Once the white man lost his face-value, the liquidation 
of his empire was only a question of time. 


While the rising tide of South-East Asian nationalism made possible 
Japan's Pyrrhic victories in South-East Asia, the short-lived Japanese 
supremacy over the region raised nationalist hopes sky-high. Independence 
could no longer be withheld. No, certainly not for a long time. To make 
along strory short, within 12 years of Japan's retreat from the scene 
tha political map of South-East Asia was changed beyond recognition. 
Nation-states rose in place of colonies. The Republic of Indonesia, 
ushered into existence on August 17 1945, was finally recognised by the 
Dutch in December 1949 after perhaps an avoidable conflict between 
the Dutch and the Indonesian Republicans in which the laws of civilized 
warfare were set aside by both the combatants. The U.S.A. transferred 
power to the Philippines in mid-1946 and England to Burma in early 
1948. Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos too had their independence 
recognized before long. Great Britain granted full self-government to 
Malaya in 1957. The inauguration of Malayasia on September 16 1963 has 
made the independence of Singapore, Sarawak and North Borneo a reality. 

Independence, the cherished goal of nationalism, has been reached. 
But the new nation-states find themselves confronted with stupendous 
problems of construction. The leaders of new South-East Asia are 
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discovering.every day that agitational politics is. fundamentally different 
from the constructive, that it is not good to be always in opposition as 
they. had been during the.days of colonialism in their respective countries. 
Lack of experience hampers them at every step. What is worse is that 
new power, like old wine, has gone straight to the head of not a few of 
them, Many have lost their sense of proportion. Many again confuse 
their own well-being—well-being of theirs individually or of the classes 
to which they belong—with the well-being of the nation at large. Last 
but not least the integrity of many of the new leaders is not above 
suspicion. 

The over-all picture in South-East Asia today is a dismal and 
depressing one. Japanese occupation and the upheaval which followed 
Japanese withdrawal from the South-East Asian scene—long years of 
war in Indonesia and Vietnam, Communist uprising in Malaya and Karen 
and Communist revolts in Burma (These last broke out soon after Burma 
had been granted independence in January 1948)—threw life out of gear. 
Discipline in all walks of life was seriously undermined. Added to these 
are the evils of long centuries of alien rule ‘characterized by “a callous 
neglect of such minimum necessities of life as adequate provision for the 
food, clothing, educational and medical facilities for the people” by the 
rulers. What Tagore said with reference to India a few months before 
his death in 1941 applies to South-East Asia to the letter—“The wheels 
of Fate will some day compel the English to give up their Indian Empire. 
But what kind of India will they leave behind, what stark misery ? When 
the stream of their two centuries’ administration runs dry at last, what 
a waste of mud and filth will they leave behind them !"? 


The problem of political and emotional integration is one of the 
major problems before the South-East Asian leadership today. The 
reader will please note that lack of unity made South-East Asia vulnerable 
in the past and made it an easy prey to foreign aggression. Colonial 
rulers, far from encouraging emotional integration, sought to keep the 
peoples apart. “Divide et impera” was their watchword. The apparent 
unity in the various South-East Asian countries in the days of colonialism 
was no unity in the true sense of the term. lt was only administrative 
centralization. The fissiparous tendencies in the body politic were 
carefully nursed to be unleashed as and. when it suited the third party 
(the rulers). We are again reminded of Tagore’s indictment of British rule 
in India—‘In India the misforture of being governed by a foreign race 
is daily brought home to us...in the way the people have been divided 
among themselves. The pity of this is that the blame is laid at the 
door of our own society. So frightful ‚a culmination of the history of 
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our people (The teference is to Hindu-Muslim bickerings culminating 
in communal riots and holocausts) could never have been possible but 
for the encouragement it has received from secret influences emanating 
from high places 


a: It is the mission of civilization to bring unity among people 
and establish peace and harmony. But in unfortunate India the social 
fabric is being rent into shreds by unseemly outbursts of hooliganism, 
daily growing in intensity, right under the very aegis of “law and order.’ 


The new national governments are everywhere weaker than the 
alien governments they have replaced and their weakness has encouraged 
fissiparous tendencies to raise their heads. In some countries the 
dissident elements even raised the standards of revolt. South-East Asia 
is no exception and many of the new South-East Asian nations are 
“plagued with some problems of political unity. Indonesia’s major 
islands outside Java and Madura-Sumatra, Kalimantan (Borneo), Sulawesi 
(Celebes), Malukku (Moluccas and Spice Islands) and Nusa Tenggara 
(Lesser Sunda Islands comprising Bali, Lombok, Timor, Flores, Sawu 
etc.)—are insistent upon greater autonomy,..Thailand cannot forget its 
influence with Laos, Cambodia, North Malaya, and the Shan states (in 
Burma). The Union of Burma is More perfect in name than in fact 
because of the claims of minority groups including Shans and Karens. 
The Federation of Malayasia must work out a mutually satisfactory 
arrangement among its constituent units. Neither half of Vietnam will 
cease to bubble and boil politically until the dividing line at the seven- 
teenth parallel is somehow erased.”* 


Of all the problems of South-East Asia none is so serious as the 
economic. The solution of no other problem is so urgent. South-East 
Asia has won its battle for liberty. That for equality has yet to be won. 
Political liberty alone does not make life worth living. To be an instru- 
ment of human welfare, it must have an economic content.. South-East 
Asia must fight and win its battle for economic liberty and equality. 
Freedom from want, among others, must be made a reality. Till recently, 
the countries of South-East Asia were “bound hand and foot” economically 
to the various metropolitan countries, viz., France, Great Britain, Holland 
and the U.S.A.. Their economy was ‘colonial’ to an extent. Their 
currencies were tied up with Metropolitan currencies. Their banking 
system was dominated and in many cases monopolized by metropolitan 
banks. Trade in some of the principal commercial products, rubber, 
petroleum and sugar, for example, was mostly in the hands of the metro- 
politan countries, which had a dominant voice even in the disposal of raw 
materials. But circumstances have changed today and traditional economic 
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thinking must give place to fresh and bold economic thinking. New 
policies and novel measures are needed to meet the requirements of a 
changed situation. They are necessary to ensure economic freedom 
and to raise the level of living of the masses a vast majority of whom 
have lived for centuries on the margin of subsistence, in the midst of 
malignant poverty with its attendant evils and sufferings. The nationalist 
leadership had drawn—rather over-drawn—rosy pictures of life after the 
attainment of independence. The rank and file had been assured that 
freedom would usher in an era of plenty and prosperity. But the prophecy 
has misfired. Speaking generally, nowhere in South-East Asia the level of 
living of the masses has gone up since independence. In Burma and 
Indonesia it is today definitely lower than what it was in 1938 on the eve 
of the outbreak of World War II. Many of the essential and not-so- 
essential commodities, commodities which make life possible and worth 
living, are in short supply. 


Industrialization, which seems to be the only solution, is beset with 
a number of serious difficulties. Adequate capital, scientific and managerial 
skill and technical know-how, among others, are indispensable for industrial 
development. But South-East Asia is deficient in each and every one of 
these factors of industrialization. There is a shortage of even unskilled 
labour in Burma, Malaya and Singapore, which accounts for the presence 
of the very large numbers of Chinese and Indians in these countries. The 
integration of these extraneous elements in the body politic of the 
countries concerned is a tough problem which almost defies a satisfactory 
solution. 


Foreign aid may of course meet the requirements of South-East 
Asia's industrial development. But foreign aid is no real solution of the 
problem in the long run. Industries cannot thrive for alltime to come on 
capital and capital goods, scientific and managerial skill, technical know- 
how and labour imported from abroad, Besides, foreign assistance to bcak- 
ward countries is a complicated problem with numerous implications. In 
this era of cold war, foreign propaganda invariably accompanies foreign 
aid, which is seldom “without strings.” Foreign economic assistance 
is more dangerous than other kinds of assistance. The supply of large 
sums of money to countries without regular or fruitful channels of expen- 
diture often becomes a major unsettling factor and may create large vested 
interests, which create conflicts within the country. Kuomintang China 
is a case-in-point. The very considerable sums advanced to it by 
the U. S. A. between 1945 and 1948 only made the rich richer and the 
poor poorer. They created a cláss of intermediaries which widened the 
gulf between the people and the administration, Foreign financial 
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assistance to countries without competent administrative machinery and 
without carefully worked out plans for expenditure may become more 
a source of public corruption than an aid to industrialization.® The 
experience of the last 15 years in many developing countries bears 
it out. 


It should also be noted that rapid industrialization, however 
necessary, cannot be achieved overnight. Nor should a primarily agricul- 
tural region like South-East Asia be switched on to industry all at once 
and at the cost of agriculture. Agricultural and industrial development in 
such areas must go’hand in hand for years to come. 


New South-East Asia is in the midst of a revolution, which, however, 
is not an isolated phenomenon. It is rather a part of a world revolution. 
“The plain fact,” observes Corliss Lamont, “is that the world is ina 
revolution which cannot be bought off with dollars. There are rumblings 
in every village from the Mediterranean to the Pacific, A force is gather- 
ing for a mighty effort. ... 


The revolutionaries are hungry men who have been exploited from 
time out of mind. This is the century of their awakening and 
mobilization," ë ; 

The revolution in question is spontaneous and not Communist- 
inspired as many would have us believe, It will not end even if the 
Communist powers are crushed. It must be admitted, however, that 
the Communists take advantage of the revolution. The supreme fact 
about the under-developed world is that its peoples are waking up 
to-day. They are stirring after a long night of sleep blinking away 
their drowsiness and stretching their limbs “with all the eager, impatient 
spirit of a youth approaching manhood.” 


The incipient revolution in the under-developed world is, in fact, 
three revolutions in one. Emancipation from alien political and economic 
tutelage, attainment of full human diginity irrespective of race, religion 
and colour and broadly shared increased economic opportunities are the 
objectives aimed at by this “Revolution of Rising Expectations.” 
South-East Asia has thrown off political yoke in recent years. But 
the other objectives are yet to be achieved. South-East Asia will 
continue to rumble “with explosive problems, conflicts and headlines” 
till their achievement, 

Fast falling level of living notwithstanding, the tempo of the 
expansion of education (Education has been spreading rapidly all over 
South-East Asia ; but as in India its quality has been deteriorating as 
rapidly) is dumping large numbers of intellectuals of some sort ón a 
market which can absorb but a small fraction ‘of them. Small’ wonder, 
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larger and larger numbers of young South-East Asians in their frustration 
are turning to dictatorship and totalitarianism asthe panacea of all their 
problems. Communist propaganda finds easy recruits among them. The 
rise of Red China and the boosting up of Chinese prestige as a result of 
the Sino-Indian clashes in 1962 have considerably influenced South-East 
Asian thinking. 

The supreme task before the new South-East Asian leadership is 
to canalize into constructive channels the new forces released ‚by political 
emancipation. This is History's challenge to the leaders of new South- 
East Asia. „Posterity will size them up by the manner of their response 
to this challenge and the measure of success they achieve. 

* * * * 

Waters are fast flowing down the Irrawaddy, the Mekong and the 

Menam. Sands of time are fast running out. | 
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CHAPTER: 18 
WHITHER INDONESIA ? 


Indonesia joined the comiby of free nations in 1949 as an unaligned parliamentary 
demooracy. She has since discarded non-alignment as well as parliamentary democracy. 
A Chines satellite to all intents and purposes, Indonesia is today what is euphemistically 
called a “Guided Democracy" and the “Guided Democrats” have brought the country to 
the edge of the precipice. 


"THE largest Muslim country in the world—the fifth largest in 
point of area in the world—Indonesia is today a major headache 
to all peace-loving nations. She launched on her career as a full-fledged 
nation 16 years ago as a stout champion of non-alignment and parliamen- 
tary democracy, She bade good-bye to the latter a little more than a 
decade ago when she shelved her parliamentary democratic constitution 
and replaced it with “Guided Democracy”, which is democracy only in 
name. To all intents and purposes it is a thinly veiled dictatorship 
with Dr. Soekarno as the life-President. Whatever its merits and 
demerits, “Guided Democracy” has helped President Soekarno in maintain- 
ing the integrity of his country by playing off the conflicting rival forces 
one against another, 

Non-alignment now goes the way of parliamentary democracy. 
Non-alignment of Indonesian conception, it must be remembered, was 
never based on any noble idealism. It was rather a policy of expediency 
designed to obtain aid from the East as well as fromthe West. The 
gradual shift in Indonesian policy of non-alignment has been noticed for 
a long time by observing students of current international affairs. The 
wheel of history has now gone full circle with the Indonesian withdrawal 
from the United Nations and by Sino-Indonesian entente. 


President Soekarno declared on January 7 1965 that Indonesia had 
resigned her membership of the United Nations. She has gained thereby 
the dubious distinction of being the first member-state to resign from 
that world body. Soekarno is not satisfied with resignation from the 
United Nations. He goes farther and threatens to set a parallel world- 
organisation outside the United Nations. He has obtained the blessings 
of Red China. The U. S. S. R., among others, tried in vain to dissuade 
Indonesia from quitting the United Nations. Soekarno perhaps banks 
on the support of the Afro-Asian countries. But they have got in the 
past—they get at present and expect to get in future— substantial aid 
from the United Nations. They are not, therefore, happy with Indonesia's 
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decision. Nor are they likely to respond to President Soekarno's call. 
His bid for the leadership of Asia had its Waterloo at Bandung in 1955. 
He may renew the bid. But the odds are against him and a rude 
disappointment seems to be in store for him. Red China may, however, 
use him to build up an anti-Soviet, anti-U. S. A. third power. 


What has led to the withdrawal of Indonesia from the United 
Nations? Indonesian spokesmen say that it is in protest against 
Malayasia’s election to the Security Council of the United Nations. 
The Federation of Malayasia originally composed of Malaya, Singapore, 
Sarawak and former British North Borneo came into existence in September 
1963, With a 1,300-mile common frontier with Indonesia, Malayasia 
has a total population of less than 10,000,000 made up of Chinese, Malays, 
Dayaks and various other indigenous tribes as against Indonesia's 
100,000,000. Indonesia is determined to crush Malayasia and in purs- 
uance of her policy of 'konfrontasi' (confrontation) she has been waging 
an undeclared war against the latter since its inception 2 years ago. 
Not that Indonesia really fears any aggression from Malayasia. 
The 400,000-strong Indonesian army with its up-to-date Russian 
arms and ammunition is one of the largest and strongest in Asia. 
Malayasia's 15,000-strong army is no match for its Indonesian 
counterpart. What Soekarno objects to and dislikes is Great Britain’s 
presence in Malayasia. He contends that Great Britain will use Malayasia 
as a base for dominating South-East Asia and for obstructing the develop- 
ment of Indonesia. He pretends to see the bogey of neo-colonialism in 
the British base at Singapore—the largest in the Far East—and the British 
promise of help to Malayasia in case of external aggression. 


But who is guilty of neo-colonialism in regard to Malayasia—Great 
Britain or Indonesia ? The boot seems to be on the Indonesian foot. The 
Associated Press reports from Washington under date line February 7 
1965 that by a secret military pact with Red China Indonesia has agreed 
to the division of Malayasia between herself and China. The Indonesian 
Foreign Minister Dr. Soebandrio is reported to have told this to a closed 
door meeting in the office of the Indonesian mission at the United Nations 
on December 9 1964. The meeting was attended by the Indonesian Amba- 
ssadors in Canada, Mexico, Belgium, Holland and the U.S. A., among 
others. The New York Herald Tribune, which gave out the news, says 
that Dr. Soebandrio hinted that before 1965 ran out, Red China and 
Indonesia would mount simultaneous assaults on Malayasia from two 
different directions. He is reported to have told the meeting that accord- 
ing to a pact between China and Indonesia, the immense man-power of the 
former would come to the aid of the latter in case of an all-out attack from 
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any quarter. Dr. Soebandrio is reported to have said further that while 
Singapore (a part of Malayasia at the time) and North Borneo would be 
incorporated in Indonesia, the whole of Malayasia north of Singapore would 
be annexed to China. He believes that a major push against Singapore 
and North Borneo will lead to their easy. annexation by Indonesia: 
According to the blue-print of the offensive, 10,000 Indonesian guerillas 
from across the Strait of Malacca are to advance on Southern and Central 


The joint Sino- Indonesian communique at the end of Dr. Soeban- 
drio’s subsequent visit to Peking in January—February 1965 and the grand 
reception accorded to him at the Chinese capital are straws in the wind. 
They indirectly coroborate the A. P. report quoted above. 5,000 Pekingese— 
Chou En-lai and other top Chinese leaders among them—were present at 
the airport to see the Soebandrio mission off on the conclusion of its tour. 
This alone shows how much seriousness and importance are atttached 
to the mission by the Chinese authorities, The joint communique at the 
end of the mission’s tour leaves no room for doubt that Indonesia has 
walked into the Chinese parlour. China has promised a $100,000,000 aid 
to Indonesia. There is, howeyer, nothing unusual or unnatural in economic 
collaboration among Communist and non-Communist countries, What are 
unusual are the size of the Soebandrio mission—41 members including 4 
Cabinet Ministers—the way in which it was received by its Chinese hosts 
and its composition. The joint Sino-Indonesian communique issued 
at the end of its visit gives out why such a large mission including 
so many important members of the Indonesian Government was sent 
out to China and why China gave it a right royal reception. The commu- 
nique in question declares, among others, that Malayasia, an imperialist 
base, is a handy weapon to crush the revolutionary movements of the 
peoples of Malaya, Singapore, Sarawak and former British North Borneo.‘ 
Indonesia’s withdrawal from the United Nations has been hailed lending 
weight thereby to the suspicion that Indonesia acted in the matter under 
Chinese influence. The communique further asserts that the United 
Nations, dominated and controlled by the Big Powers that it is, need be 
changed lock, stock and barrel and cast in anew mould. Indonesia is 
assured by the Big Brother that if a war is thrust upon her by the British 
and American imperialists, he will not remain a passive spectator. The 
threat, a serious one, may be the hint of a military pact between China and 
Indonesia. It is not unreasonable to infer that Indonesia has obtained the 


guarantee of Chinese help in return for an Indonesian promise to side with 
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China ifthe latter is involved in a war over the Formosan issue. The 
communique further. declares that Sino-Indonesian military collaboration 
will grow in future. If the statement means what it says—there is no reason 
to think that it does not—a new era in South-East Asia is about to dawn. 

Red China is no believer in co-existence. Peking is committed to 
a policy of fight to the finish against its rivals. Dr. Soekarno now ties the 
fate of his country and people to the chariot wheels of Chinese intransi- 
gence. His action is fraught “with ominous possibilities not for his 
country and people alone but for the whole of South-East Asia 
and perhaps for the world at large. Great Britain will side with 
Malayasia in case of a full-scale attack on her. Australia and New 
Zealand cannot remain. neutral in such a contingency. The former 
is the United Nations Trustee for Eastern New Guinea, which borders 
on Western New Guinea (Irian Barat) in Indonesia. The U. S. A, 
pre-occupied with Vietnam as it is, cannot remain a passive spectator in 
case of a major show-down between Indonesia on the one hand and 
Malayasia, Great Britain, Australia and New Zealand on the other. 
Indonesia will surely find Red China on her side in such a war. With 
all the powers named above involved, South-East Asia will be the theatre 
of a major shooting war with four major powers ranged on opposite sides. 
What the outcome will be is anybody’s guess. 

The Indonesian Communist Party (Partai Komunis Indonesia), the 
strongest Communist party in the non-Communist world, is fanatically 
pro-Peking. Though the officers in the army are anti-Communist, there 
are reports of Communist infiltration into the other ranks. Dr. Soekarno, 
an adept in the game of balance and counterpoise, has so far maintained 
the balance between his Communist and non-Communist supporters. 
But how far and how long can he maintain it after he has agreed to play 
the second fiddle to China? His decision will result either in the end of 
Indonesia as an independent political entity or his political career or both, 
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sore to nationalist Burma. 4 
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13. The land-tax at the time varied between Re. 1/- and Rs. 5/- an acre. 

14. C. Kondapi—op. cit., p. 330. 

15. J. Russell Andrus—Burmese Economic Life, p. 305. 

16. Ibid p. 311. 

17. Ibid p. 351. . 4 

18. Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff—op. cit., p. 305. 

19. Perak, Pahang and Negri Sembilan. 

20. Kedah, Perlis, Kelantan, Trengganu and Johore. — 

21. Singapore, Province Wellesley and Malacca (including Naning). 

22. Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff—op. cit., p. 95. 

23. C. Kondapi—op. cit., p. 175. 

24. The Straits Times, Singapore, January 17 1947. 

25. C. Kondapi—op. cit., p. 190. 

26. Ibid p. 239. 

27. Virginia "Thompson and Richard Adloff—op. cit., p. 68. 

28. Cf. “However, even after Bose re-established his headquarters. E 
Singapore following the failure of his "March on Delhi,’ he reiaine 
the facade of an independent commund.” (italics added)—Virginia 
Thompson and Richard Adloff—op. cit., p. 99. 

29. Pyarelal—Mahatma Gandhi : Last Phase, Vol. 1, p. 72. 

30. Tagore—Crisis in Civilization, pp. 12-13. 

31. The Straits Times, Singapore, June 23 1949, 

32. Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff—op. cit., p. 103. 

33. Doraisamy Ayer and C. P. Menon. : : 

34. Appointed in late 1946, the Cheeseman Committee heard and evaluated 
all criticisms of the new constitutional proposals for Malaya. 

35. Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff—op. cit., p. 105. 

36. The Malayan Indian Congress, The Malayan Indian Association and 
The Federation of Indian Organizations. 

37. Vide The Straits Times, Singapore, June 5 1948. 

38. Vide Ibid June 29 1952 (Quoted). 

39; C. Kondapi—op. eit,, p. 113. 

40. Ibid p. 348. 

41. Vide Virginia T hompson and Richard Adloff—op. cit., p. 129. 

42. C. Kondapi—op. cit., pp. 175 and 203. ; 

43. Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff—op. cit., p. 139 (Quoted). 

44. C. Kondapi—op. cit., p. 348 (Quoted). 
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1. Helmut G. Callis—China-Confucian and Communist 
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CHAPTER ; 8 
ECONOMIC. PROBLEMS 


1. Burma (1948), Cambodia (1953), Indonesia (1945), Laos (1953), 
MAT (1963), North and South Vietnam (1954) and The Philippines 

2. d by) Philip W. Thayer-Nationalism and Progress in Free Asia, 
p. 171. 

3. Ibid p. 172. 

4. Cf. "Foreign economic assistance to backward countries is a compli- 
cated problem which has numerous implications. The supply of 
large sums of money to countries which have no regular or fruitful 
channels of expenditure may itself become à dangerously unsettling 
factor, It may in such cases lead to the development of large vested 
interests creating conflicts within the country. The case of Kuomintang 
China is well-known. The very considerable sums that America 
advanced to that country between 1945 and 1948 served only the 
purpose of enriching the rich and creating a class of contractors and 
intermediaries which helped to widen the gulf between the people and 
the administration. In fact, foreign financial assistance in the absence 

“of a competent administrative machihery and carefully worked out 
plans of expenditure may become more a source of public corruption 
than a help to industrialization. The experience of the last ten years 
in many countries demonstrates this clearly." —K. M. Panikkar—Afro- 
Asian States and Their Problems, pp. 47-48. 1 


CHAPTER : 9 
PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION 


1. For a brilliant analysis of the problems of the new states of Africa 
and Asia vide Afro-Asian States and Their Problems by K. M. Panikkar 
(George Allen and Unwin Ltd., London). 

2. S. K. Mitra—The Liberator, p. 75 (Quoted). 

3, Vide K. M. Panikkar — op. cit., p. 60. 
4. The Christian Science Monitor, Boston, May 4 1960. 


CHAPTER ; 10 
DEMOCRACY : PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 


1. Speech in the Pacific Relations Institute Conference, Lucknow 
(India), 1960. 
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2. Philip W. Thayer (edited by)—op. cit., p. 107. 

3. Ibid. 

4. There are, and have been, exceptions to this. The liberum veto of 
the 18th century Polish constitution and the veto power of the 
permanent members of the Security Council of the United Nations 
are prominent examples. Constitutions of some democratic countries 
Cannot be amended without the approval of two-thirds of the members 
of their respective legislatures or without reference to the sovereign 
people in some cases. The “Entrenched Clauses” of the South African 
constitution cannot be altered without a special majority. Second 
Chambers of national parliaments also act as brakes on majority 
decisions of their Lower Houses. f 

5. Corruption, graft and nepotism, not unknown during the colonial 
period, were kept under control and never allowed to undermine 
governmental efficiency. But the successor-governments are in every 
case weaker than those they have succeeded and are very often helpless 
against these evils, es 

6. Some of the more important examples are—The Catholic Emancipation 
Act, 1829, the Reform Acts, 1832, 1867 and 1884, the Emancipation 
of Slaves Act, 1833, the Repeal of the Corn Laws, 1846, Forster's 
Education Act, 1870 (followed by Acts of 1880 and 1891 which made 
elementary education compulsory and free, respectively), abolition of 
religious tests in the universities, 1871, and the Ballot Act and the 
Trade Unions Act—both passed in 1871. 

7. Vide K. M. Panikkar—op. cit., p. 23. 

8. Ibid p. 25. 

9. Philip W. Thayer 

10. Ibid p. 126. 

11. Cf. “In a situation where de 


(Edited)—op. cit., pp. 124-25. 


pendable and experienced administrative 
talent was in very short supply, the new regimes undertook to staff 
their armed forces, to initiate financial controls, to conduct domestic 
and international trade, to rehabilitate and operate transportation and 
other services often under difficult circumstances, to send purchasing 
missions abroad and to execute construction contracts of large dimen- 
sions. Youthful leadership attained on the basis of emotional opposi- 
tion to imperialism and answerable to no considered public opinion 
was usually not calculated to provide needed b 
however honest its intentions. In actuality inexperience as well as 
politics have been the causes of widespread corruption and maladminis- 


tration in most countries (of South-East Asia)."—Ibid pp. 119-20. 
12. Vide K. M. Panikkar—op. cit., p. 30. 


usiness experience, 
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CHAPTER ; 11 
SOCIAL AND CULTURAL PROBLEMS 


i 


T 


Cf. (a) "Woman occupies her rightful place inside and man outside 
the house."— Yi-Ching 

(b) "Men discuss not of internal matters and women not of external 
matters."—Li-Chang 


. "Pita rakshati kaumare bharta rakshati yauvane 


Rakshanti sthabire putrah na stri swatantryamarhati.” (“A maiden is 
protected by her father. In youth she is protected by her husband 
and by her sons in old age. A woman does not deserve freedom.")— 
Manu Samhita. 

H. J. Van Mook—op. cit., p. 13. 

Era came the growth of gangsterism......... It prepared the ground 
for a much wider outbreak of violence, once the containing force of 
Japanese tyranny was removed and the results of Japanese education 
and inflamatory propaganda could come out into the open. And on 
top ofallthis came a distribution of modern arms and explosives that 
still defies the imagination and cannot be even approximately assessed, 
te The most abundant distribution came from the Japanese, 

In Burma and the Philippines this source was probaby the least 
plentiful, but the retreating Japanese armies must have lost equipment 
and abandoned dumps; the guerillas and partisans and other gangs 
certainly captured light arms and ammunition, and the remainders of 
the Japanese forces that surrendered must have left all kinds of war 
material in unauthorised hands, here as elsewhere.......... 

An important source in these countries was the Allies themselves 
when they provided the underground forces with munitions of war...... 
In Thailand the wastage may have been less serious for the country it- 
self than elsewhere, but it seems that considerable stocks were misappro- 
priated at a later stage and smuggled to neighbouring regions ; there has 
also been evidence of such smuggling from Manila, In Malaya arms 
were introduced for guerilla activities during the war, and although 
occupation followed the surrender within three weeks, we may be sure 
that not a few Chinese traders had meanwhile replenished their stores 
of lethal weapons. 

But the greatest leakage occurred in French Indo-China (North 
and South Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos) and in Indonesia, particularly 
in Java and Sumatra. In these territories the abandonment of arms to 
the revolutionaries went ahead systematically ; in Indonesia many of the 
Japanese-trained auxiliary troops went home with their equipment. 
The stocks themselves were large......... In some cases Indonesians and 
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Annamites obtained their arms by force ; small additions came later 
from illegal traffic with occupation forces and more from smuggling. 
Tonkin was probably also supplied from China. 

Numbers cannot be estimated, but as there were somewhere near a 
million Japanese in South-East Asia, they must have been large. It 
certainly is no exaggeration to think in terms of 100,000 rifles, 2,000 to 
3,000 machine guns, and thousands of tons of explosives—including 
many aerial bombs—for Java and Sumatra alone. What this must mean 
for the problem of law and order, whatever government is at the head 
of those countries, is easy to imagine. It certainly is the largest 
single factor that has contributed to the state of unrest and terrorism 
that prevails in the whole expanse of South-East Asia with the exception 
DEC E at least to all appearances—Thailand.”—Ibid pp. 192-94. 

5. The Earl of Ronaldshay—The Heart of Aryavarta, p. 234. 


CHAPTER ; 12 
INDO-INDONESIAN RELATIONS 


1. Nehru—op. cit., pp. 407-409. 

2. Ibid pp. 412-413. 

3. The Statesman, Calcutta, October 18 1962. 
4. Ibid Ibid. 


-5. Dr. Zakir Hussain, an erudite and well-known Muslim educationist, 
is the Vice-President of India. 


6. A senior Minister of the Government of India, He is a Muslim. 


CHAPTER : 13 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF INDO- 
INDONESIAN RELATIONS 


:1. Nehru—op. cit., p. 591. 


: 2, Vide article by K.R. Ramnath in the Indonesian Daily News (Surabaja, 
Indonesia), December 17 1960. 


.3.Since 1950 Indonesia has received from the U.S.A. $710 million and 
about $650 million from the U.S.S.R.. The latter has supplied on credit 
arms and ammunition to Indonesia worth more than $1,000 million. 


CHAPTER. 14 © 
COLD WAR IN S.-E. ASIA 


1, Claude A. Buss—South-East Asia and the World Today, p. 92; 
2. U Nu—An Asian Speaks, p. 21. 
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3. (Edited by) Philip W. Thayer—op. cit, p. XI. 
4. Claude A. Buss—op. cit., p. 177 (Quoted). 


5. Prime Minister Nehru in the Rajya Sabha (Upper House of the Indian 
Parliament), June 23 1962. 


6. Claude A. Buss—op. cit., p. 91 (Quoted). 

7. Ibid pp. 91-92. 

8. The Eastern World, London, February 1963, p. 8. 

9. The Djakarta Daily Mail, Djakarta, June 1961 (Quoted). 
10. (Edited by) Philip W. Thayer—op. cit., pp. XIV-XV. 


CHAPTER ; 15 
WHITHER SOUTH VIETNAM ? 


1. The Eastern World, London, April 1963, p. 11. 
2: 3 ” ” ” P. 12. 


3, The Buddhists “barbecued one of their monks, whom they intoxicated, 
and even that burning was not done by self-sufficient means because 


they used imported gasolene.” 
4. The Statesman, Calcutta, October 27 1963. 
5. x " 27 281968; 


6. The Modern Review, Calcutta, September 1963, p. 166. 
7. Corliss Lamont-Soviet Civilization, p. 379. 


CHAPTER : 17 
PROSPECTS IN S. E. ASIA 


1. Broadcast by Prof. John Gallagher (Trinity College, Oxford) over 
the All-India Radio (1962). 
Bs Tagore—op. cit., pp. 16-17. 
3. Ibid pp. 12-14. 
4. Claude A. Buss—op. cit. 
5, Vide K. M. Panikkar—op. cit., pp. 47-48. 
6. Soviet Civilization, p. 321. 
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